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SIEGE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
[CONTINUED. ] 

It is, at all times, difficult graphically to describe the 
operations of a battle :—to trace the combination of the 
movements, to present to the reader distinctly the promi- 
nent and moving incidents, to mark the alterations of exer- 
tion and lassitude, and above all to avoid the confusion sb 
closely connected with an attempt to narrate, in succession, 
circumstances occurring simultanconsly. And the task is 
still more discouraging, when the conflict is in the night, 
and vhen the opposing forces are mingled in melee, instead 
of carrying on their operations agreeably to the principles 
of scientific warfare. We shall merely give the features 


of this irregular but spirited conflict, and pass on to the | 


Ss aS e campaign. 
rogress and result of the campaign Sake tial vila 
The armed brig was within musket shot of the bank, an 
her guns swept the whole plain. The British forces were 
gathered round their fires, reposing in apparent security, 


and without any protection from the sudden and destructive | 


attack. They were instantly thrown into great confusion, 
and we might say, consternation ; for some minutes pass- 
ed before any efficient measures were adopted, either of 
annoyance or defence. I'he fires, however, were at length 


extinguished and order restored ; but probably after the | 


loss of one hundred men, killed and wounded by this ex- 
traordinary naval effort. 


dire confusion, which caused a tenfold panie during the 
darkness, and the confusion beggared all description. No 
mob could be in a more utter state of disorganization.” 

As soon as the Caroline opened her fire, the main body 
of the American force, under the immediate orders of Gen- 
eral Jackson, moved forward and soon met theencmy. The 
plan was to march in columns from the first position, and to 
form the line when sufficiently advanced, as it is well known 
that an alignement is preserved with much difficulty by 
new troops. By a misapprehension, however, of one of the 
principal officers, this arrangement ‘was not understood, 
and that portion of the troops beyond the immediate obser- 
tion of General Jackson, attempted a forward movement 
with anextended front. At this place the river encroach- 
ed upon the plain, and the consequence was that the Ame 
rican line soon became curved, and in fact so far broken, 
that detachments were forced from their position, and 
placed between their friends and enemies, and exposed 
to the fire of both. The effect of this mal-formation was 
felt through all the subsequent operations ; and the dark- 
ness of the night prevented the application of the proper 
remedy. ‘ 

Still, however, both parties were soon warmly engaged, 
and the British fell back before their assailants. The scene 
was, no doubt, an extraordinary one. It wasat this time 
between eight and nine o’clock in the evening, and the 
last rays of twilight had disappeared. A damp fog was 
ascending the Mississippi, and extending over the plain, 
shrouding objects, as it approached, in almost impenetra- 
ble darkness. The opposing forces had met, and were 
contending in a mortal struggle, guided in the attack by 
the flashes of their adversaries’ guns. General Kearie 
says, in his official despatech—‘‘ A more extraordinary con 
flict has perhaps never occurred ; absolutcly hand to hand, 
both officers and men.” The field was intersected by many 
small ditches, formed to convey the water of the river to 
the swamp, and the operations were continually affected 
by the interruptions which these occasioned. The ecmba- 
tants spoke the same language, and during this eventful 


night friends and foes were intermingled, without disco- | 


vering the character of each other till it was made known 
by actual contact, and announced by the death stroke. 

Under these circumstances, and with the occurrence of 
every variety of incident which may be found in the his- 
tories of the campaign, but which we have not time to 
describe, the British were driven from their positions, and 
gradually yielded about a mile of ground. 

While these operations were in progress, General Cof- 
fee had dismounted his corps and led them to the right of 
the British army. As soon as the broadside of the Caro 
line told him that his movement could no longer be con- 
eealed, he formed his line at right angles with the British 
erder of position, aud pushed on the attack. He received 


Captain Cooke says, in his _serio- | 
comic manner—“ and thus round after round and ball after | 
ball were vomited forth, driving the troops into the most | 


| their fire sooner than he had anticipated, because the guns 
| of the brig had driven them into the plain for safety. Cof- 
fee returned the fire, and with much effect. The enemy re- 
treated before him, and after forming more than once, 
and as often falling back, took up a position in an orange 
grove. They were dislodged from this after a sharp con- 
flict, and finally reached the river and took refuge ina 
sort of redoubt, formed by deuble levee, which had been 
constructed to resist the encroachment of the river. Here 
they were*secure from the fire of the Caroline, and Cof- 
fee, satisfied of the danger of attempting to dislodge 
them, withdrew his troops, and proceeded to join General 
Jackson. 

The second division of the British army arrived during 
the engagement, and took an immediate and efficient share 
in its operation. From the point of its approach, and the 
nature of the attack assigned to General Coffee, its first ef- 
fort was directed against the rear of the Tennessee riflemen. 

General Jackson, fearing the consequences of a longer 
prosecution of the action with new troops, now much seat- 
tered, determined to relinquish further efforts, and en- 
camped where he had halted upon the field of battle. 
Here his troops remained unmolested until morning. 

Captain Cooke has described this action in his usual spi- 
jrited manner. But he has introduced an episode, as won- 
derful as any to be found inthe most veracious romance. 
It narrates the adventures of Captain Hallen and his com- 
pany, and as the author was not present, not joining the 
/army till the 5th of January, it is fairly presumable that 

he received the account of Captain Hallen’s adventures 
| from the gallant hero himself. It isin the true Ercles vein, 
\end sets forth how Captain Hallen’s company was in 
ithe ** proud array,” and “ burning for atrial of strength 
|with the long vaunted prowess of American riflemen. 
| How General Jackson came “on in person with three 
thousand regular troops and militia men to the fight, the 
latter in coloured clothes.” ‘* Some even assert that they 
|countéed more men than here specified.’’ Captain Hallen’s 
/command must have contained some marvellous arithmetic- 
jians, with marvellous powers of vision. Falstaff’s men in 
buckram were but the type of these. What, three thou- 
sand counted out of eighteen hundred! More than six 
hundred of these were across the field a mile distant, and 
to add to the wonder, this deliberate numbering took place 
in adark night, in the confusion of a battle unprecedented 
in modern times, and while the gallant captain was oppos- 
ing the whole American army with eighty men ! If that 
officer has not received his baton, his country is ungrateful, 
and a field marshal lost to her service. 

But to proceed in our examination ; we are next told, 
that ** They fought foot to foot, and hand to hand, and 
probably since the invention of gunpowder there is no in- 
stance on record of two opposing parties fighting so long 
muzzle to muzzle.’’ Poor Hallen’s detachment was le 
alone, ‘ isolated like a ball of fire, to fight for themselves.’? 
We will let the simile pass muster, as we are not cap 
tiously inclined. Our author continues, ‘* Neither ancient 
nor modern history can show a parallel resistance to that 
made against Ceneral Jackson by Captain Halien and his 
company,” *‘ and ata time, too, when the main body of 
the British were nothing more or less than a confused 
mob in uniform,” &e. 

, Captain Cooke is sometimes disposed to be facetious. 
| He is particularly so at the close of this narrative, where, 
he says, that ‘‘ General Jackson, as a last resource, laid hold 
on some of his posse comitutus, that wére wandering about 
in the utter darkness, and implo: ed them to sit down one b 

one in a row,’ &c. But above all, when he states that “* the 
British, having won the victory, had no more to do than to 
follow it up,” &c., and it may be, that in the same vein of 
dry humour, he recounts the adventures of Captain Hallen, 
as asatire upon some military Bobadil. But if the worthy 
chronicler is serious, we inust seriously tell him, that a 
cruder or more incredible story is not to be found in mo- 
dern military annals. Why, it is refuted in its main point 
by the official report of the British commanding General. 
He says expressly, that a vigorous attack was made on the 
picquets under Captain Hallen and Captain Schaw, and 
that ‘* these officers and their respective picquets conducted 
themselves with firmness, and checked the enemy for a 
considerable time: but renewing their attack with a large 
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force, and pressing at these points, Colonel Thorntcn| army before him, of whose actual strength he was igno- 
judged it necessary to move up the remainder of both) rant. He felt that the important trust committed to him, 
corps,” namely, the 95th and 85th regiments. That the | that of guarding the great artery of more than half the 
outpost of Captain Hallen was not maintained by that offi- | Union, could best be exceuted by assuming a defensive po- 
cer, isalso admitted by General Keane. He says that the | sition, and putting nothing more to hazard than the progress 
enemy made a last effort, and ‘‘ at first his line drove in| of circumstances might require. The enemy had received 
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all the advanced posts. He then proceeds to describe | 
how, by the exertions of Colonel Thornton, the Americans 
were finally repulsed. 

There is little gained by this system of rhodomontade | 
—by exalting ourselves and depressing our adversaries. | 
If eigthty men of the British army could foil General} 
Jackson and his whole force, what censure is strong enough | 
for a commander, and for his army of four thousand men, | 
wh> could suffer such an adversary to throw them into| 
co :fusion, * to convert them intoa confused mob,” to at- | 


tack them with an inferior foree, to drive them from their | 
oro and finally to sleep quietly upon the ficld of} 


attle ? 


This panegyric upon a portion of the force, at the ex- | 
pense of the residue, is akin to the fortunate solution, by | 
which our English congeners accounted, during the late | 
war, for the victories of the sl:iped bunting and the fir fr- | 

ates over those wooden bulwarks whose thunders had so) 


ong * quelled the floods below.’? They said, and no doubt 
believed, that the erewsof the American ships were com 
posed of Englishmen: thus complacently claiming the 


a salutary lesson, and his own troops had been taught, that 
they might successfully contend with those disciplined 
warriors, the prestige of whose glory was now destroyed. 
Delay gave strength, moral and physical, to him. To them 
it was traught with the most disastrous consequences. 

The next morning, therefore, at dawn, he fell back un- 
molested to a position about two miles higher up the Mis-. 
sissippi, where the swamp and the river approached near- 
est to each other, and where, therefore, his line of defence 
would be the shortest and most tenable. Gencral Hinds, 
with about three hundred militia, dragoons and infantry, 
was left neur the field of battle, and took possession of a 
house within five or six hundred yards of the British line, 
where they remained undisturbed till the morning of the 
235th, when they retired b-fore General Packenham, who 
moved out with his whole foree. And yet Capiain Cooke 
claims this as a “victory won’ by the British. We may 
well ask, if a conflict, so conducted and terminated, was a 
victory, what would have been a defeat? We suppose 
nothing short of the annihilation of their whole army. 

This battle, thus fought and ended, saved New Orleans. 


credit of the victory, which side soever it might visit, with- | Not by its neeessary eflects upon the series of military ope- 
out reflecting, that if acrew composed of: Englishmen, in an | rations, but by its moral influence upon the invaders and 


American ship, could conquer a similar crew inan English | invaded. 


Itis evident, in taking a retrospective view of 


ship, the difference must result from the courage, efficiency, | the incidents of that period, that the British army made its 


and experience of the officers; and as these were native 
Americans, their character and services must be a treasure 
of which we have a right to be proud. 

Captain Cooke will allow us to say, and we do it upon 
the best information, that the picquet in question was stv- 
tioned at the intersection of the main road running along 
the bank of the Mississippi, and one of the numerous 
ditches, which collect and convey away the water, that 
would otherwise destroy the hopes of the planter upon this 
fertile plain. ‘The principal part of the guard were in the 
diteh, and protected by that and by a slight post and rail 
fence. Some of them, however, were probably advanced 
in the road to give the first intelligence of the approaching 
enemy. When that part of the American army under the 
immediate personal direction of Gencral Jackson, amount- 
ing to about three hundred men, instead of three thousand, 
which advanced upon the road, were within reach of the 
enemy, the picquet opencd its fire upon the assailing troops, 
and immediately fell back to the next ditch, about one 
hundred and fifty yards in the rear of the former. T'he 
Americans did nothalt. They did not even check their motion 
The fire was almost harmless, and the order to charge was 
immediately given and obeyed. When, however, the ad- 
wancing column gained the second ditch, where the picquet 
was posted, a much more efficient fire was received, which 
killed and wounded several men, and disabled two of the 
artillery horses employed in drawing the guns. This cir- 
cumstance eccasioneda pause. The two guns were unlim- 
bered, and turned round upon the enemy, who again yield 
ed their position, and sought safety in retreat. It was at 
this moment that CoJonel Thornton reinforeed the discom- 
fited guard, as described by General Keane, with the 85th 
and 95th regiments, and assumed the immediate direction 
of the British operations at this point. And here then suc- 
ceeded one of the sharpest conflicts which marked this 
eventful night. Here it was that the combatants were in- 
termingled, assailants and defenders ; the regular dispo- 
sition of the troops broken up; personal strength and ac- 
tivity restored to that importanee, which belonged to them 
in the early periods of history, and many a deed of valour 
shrouded by the darkness of the night and by the grave. 

This seene continued about fifty minutes, when the Bri- 
tish gave way, and occupied the position we have before 
described, where they were protected, as in a redoubt, by 
a double bank or levee. 

The yidettes, who had been sent on the first intelligence 
of the approach of the enemy to the Chef Menteur, to as- 
certain whether they probably contemplated any opera- 
tions upon that line of communication, returned during the 
engagement, and reported that there were no demonstra- 
tions in that quarter. General Carroll was immediately 
ordered to move down his troops from the position he occu: 
pied, and General Jackson determined to renew the attack 
with his whole force in the morning. But he found, on 
opening a communication with General Coffee, that consid- 
erable reinforcements had been received by the enemy 
during the night, and that he had probably their whole 


descent on Louisiana with a high, perhaps not too high, 
confidence in its own prowess; but with a thorough con- 
tempt for its adversaries. They forgot the cautious maxim, 
not to underrate our opponents, The author of the Sub 
altern in America, who was an officer in the expedition, 
says, **We held them,” the Americans “in too much 
contempt to fear their attack.’? Another journalist, an offi- 
cer of the British army, observes, that ‘ upon this intel- 
ligence our wonted confidence returned, and we betook 
ourselves to our former occupations, remarking, that as the 
Americans had never yet dared to attack, there is no great 
probability of their doing so on the present occasion.”? And 
Captain Cooke, after slightly hinting, con amore, at the 
“rich merchandise” of New Orleans, subjoins, in the 
course of his narrative, this remark, of which he thinks 
the result of the campaign furnished a practical illustra- 
tion, ‘‘ that insignificant objects are not to be despised, 
and left to be captured at the will and pleasure of the dila- 
tory.”’ Had the American army shut themselves up in 
New Orleans, or taken a position below the city, and 
awaited the onset of the invaders, in the ordinary course of 
events, skill, discipline, and experience must have done 
their work, and sealed the fate of the country. The great 
object, therefore, of the American General, was to teach 
his adversary caution, and thus to retard his advance, 
while his own troops might gradually acquire confidence 
in themselves and their leader. That the plan was suc- 
cessful, is evident from the fact, that during four precious 
days, between the 23d and 23th, the British army kept 
within their lines, and were employed in the necessary 
communications with their flect, whence heavy guns were 
brought, to destroy or drive off the little brig which con 
tinued to annoy them with its iron messengers. 

This action cost the Americans two hundred and thirteen 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and La Tour states that 
the British official report acknowledges a loss of three 
hundred and five. The return we have not seen. 

The position now occupied by the Americans was imme- 
diately behind the race or flume of a mill, which was sups 
plied with water from the Mississippi. The river, at thi- 
time, though falling, was fortunately higher than the natu- 
ral bank, and crevasses or breaches were made in the levee, 
by which the swamp was inundated, and the front and left 
of the American position partially secured. In about a 
week, however, this advantage was lost by the subsidence 
of the water. 

Every effort of the American Gencral and his army was 
now directed to the construction of such defences as time 
and their position allowed. The troops were indefatigable 
at their labor, and their works, though rude, soon gave 
them confidenee. A rampart of earth was thrown up on 
the northern bank of the mill race, and this was strengthened 
from day to day. The pressure of circumstances led to 
the adoption of an extraordinary expedient. The plain was 
a dead level, saturated with water, and it was almost im- 
possible to procure earth with sufficient facility. Bales of 
cotton were brought from New Orleans, and placed upon 
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the line. These were covered with carth, and of such 
materials was the rampart formed. Until the final battle of 
the 8th of January, the work was industriously prosecuted. 
And the whole extent of the barricade constructed in this 
manner, from the river to the swamp, was eight hundred 
and forty-five yards. Thence the work was continued six 
hundred and ninety-one yards into the swamp, till it be- 
came impassable. But the mode of construction was chang- 
ed. As cannon could not be here used, the parapet was 
formed of two rows of logs, about two fect apart, piled 
upon one another, having the iaterval filled with earth, so 
as toresist musketry. Cannon were mounted at proper 
intervals along the line, and the troops were assigned their 
regular position in the event of analarm. After all, this 
was but a slight field entrenchment, and utterly unworthy 
of notice as a military work, when compared with those 
proud fortresses, which had beea won by British valor in 
the Hispano Lusitanian peninsula. The ditel was about 
thirty inches deep, nnd the parapet about six feet high.— 
Behind this straight line, thus constructed and stretching 
across the plain, the Americans were prepared to receive 
their assailants. 

But there were other objects pressing upon the attention 
of the American General. He was not at ease on the sub- 
ject of the approach to New Orleans by the Gentilly road 
and the Bayou St. John, and an alarm of the appearance of 
the enemy in those quarters, compelled him to detach a 
portion of his force to repel the expected attack. It also 
prevented him from calling to his aid a considerable de- 
tachment of the Louisiana militia, which he had thought it 
prudent to station in the exposed districts. The command 
of the water, enjoyed by the enemy, in fact laid open to 
him the communications into the heart of the country, 

enetrated, as we have seen, by navigable channels, mark- 
ing the peculiar geological features of this singular alluvial 
region. It was not till about the 25th that General Jack- 
son became satisfied the enemy was determined te make his 
real effort by an advance in front. 

In the mean time, on the 25th, Sir Edward Packenham 
arrived, and assumed the command of the British army .— 
He made some change in its interior organization, and 
Capiain Cooke says, manifested strong disapprobation at 
the measures which had been adopted. He may have felt 
the sentiment and expressed it; but he went no further, 
for his bricf military career was marked by the same de- 
‘berate caution, and want of enterprise, which had charae- 
terized General Keane, and which would have tarnished 
his memory as a soldier, had it not been redeemed by his 
high personal bearing in the hour of peril, and by his un- 
timely death. 

Offensive operations were resumed by the British on the 
27th, when they opened a battery of red-hot shot upon the 
Caroline, and succeeded in setting her on fire. She blew 
up and disappeared, after having rendered the most essen- 
tial service to the defensive operations. She had seriously 
injured the enemy, and annoyed them more, and continued 
to beat up their quarters for three days almost without in- 
termission. 

General Jackson had been unmolested during four days, 
when at dawn on the 23th, the British army marched out 
of their lines, and driving before them; Gencral Hinds and 
his corps of observation, advanced towards the American 
position. They marched ia two columns, one on the bank 
of the river and the otheron thefskirt of the plain. When 
they arrived within the range of the American cannon, 
these were opened upon them, and the columns immedi- 
ately halted, and deploying into linc, were ordered, says 
the official journal of the British operations, ‘‘ to lie dowa.”’ 
The armed ship Louisiana, anchored inthe river opposite 
to the right flank of the American line, sent her shot into 
the Britsh ranks, while the cannon, placed in batteny along 
the entrenched position, were served with considerable ef- 
fect. The enemy returned the fire from their field artil- 
lery, and threw their bombs and rockets into the Amcri- 
can lines. During seven hours did this scene continue, with 
but sixteen casualties on the side of the Americans, while 
these on the side of the British are computed at one hun- 
dred and twenty. Finally, the assailants relinquished the 
attack, and retired to a new position, about a mile anda 
half in front of the American entrenchment. 

It is difficult to reconcile the operations of this day with 
any rational object the British General could have in view. 
If he left his camp with a design to attack his enemy, there 
was no visible reason why he stopped the movement, when 
he had reached the point, where, as Captain Cooke says, 
the blood of the men “‘ was up ready for the usual rush.”’ 
And the author of the Subaltern in America asserts, that 
‘one spirited dart, such as we were preparing to make, 





must have carried us through them,’’ the American en- 
trenchments, ‘‘but our ardor was repressed.”’ It is obvi- 
ous that the great body of the army expected an immediate 
assault would be ordered. Certainly the resistance expe- 
rienced from the land and naval batteries was not greater 
than ought to have been anticipated, and much less than 
when, eleven days later, the final and disastrous effort was 
made. 
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SURVEY OF THE COAST. 
SECOND REPORT OF MR. HASSLER. 
Report upon the Works executed for the Survey of the 

Coast of the United Staies, upon the Law of 1332, and 

their junciion with ihe Works made in 1817, by and un- 

der tie direction of F. R. Hassler. 

1. That great part of the work for the Survey of the 
Coast which has been executed since the renewed Jaw 
of 1832,is grounded upon the work done in 1817, under 
the first original law of 1807. Therefore, in this first 
public report, ofa more full and general character, which 
i have the occasion to render, it is necessary to go back 
to that earlier period, in order to give a proper view of 
the state of the work, its systematic connection, and its 
bearings in every respect, so much the more as the cir- 
cumstances of the interruption, in 1818, precluded me 
from the presentation of the full report, which was just 
then in preparation. 

2. I may be allowed to suppose the principles upon 
which the work 1s to be execuied as sufficiently known ; 
as well from the mathematical elements that must guide 
such a work in general, as by the plans that have been 
so repeatedly discussed and approved, upon all the occi- 
sions that circumstances have presented for their fuil 
consideration, and the test of the public approbation, 
that they have passed. 

3. It is, therefore, rather my task here to show how 
these plans have hitherto been followed, to state the re- 
sults that have been obtained, up to the present time, 
and to show their consequences. 

4. The first distribution of a country into regular 
geometrical figures, that will approach its form the near- 
est, and under the most advantageous circumstances, to 
procure accuracy in the survey of it, requires the union 
of a detail knowledge of localities and theoretical prin- 
ciples, which is in general foreign to the habitual knowl- 
edge of the country, in respect to its civil connections ; 
the operator can, therefore, be guided in it by no other 
but his personal inspection of the localities. 

5. The general outline of the Coast of the United States 
presents, in the neighborhood of New York, a consider- 
éble angle between the main directions, easterly and 
southerly, and in some measure a basin, over which lines 
may be laid and determined, between the surrounding 
elevations fronting these two main directions, and thereby 
furnishing proper base-lines for the continuance of the 
works ; though, therefore, I extended my first reconnoi- 
tring as far south asthe Chesapeake Bay, I was ulti- 
mately, for the beginning of iny work, arrested particu- 
larly by the decided advantages of that locality. 

6. Guided by the idea, that behind the straight ridge 
of the Palisodoes, in New Jersey, bordering the Hudson 
river, above New York, a straight valley was iikely to 
be found, that would present the necessary first ele- 
ment of any survey, namely, a nearly level base-line, of 
sufficient length to serve as ground to the triangulation, 
I directed my attention to, and found the confirmation in, 
the valley called English Neighborhood, of which I 
made a detailed survey inthe spring of 1817, in order to 
sive it the best location that the gronnd would admit of, 
an1 actually measured the distance between Vreelands 
and Cherry Hill, as more favorable than any locality that 
I had visited before, with the same views. 

7. As habitual for such kind of works, under the ex- 
pectation of taking the best advantage of the nearer ip- 
vestigation of the country, and not to make, at the very 
outset, expenses that might be more advantageously put 
upon a better line, this base was measured in a piiimi- 
nary manner, with a chain of twenty links, of one metre 
each, constructed under my direction, by whic’ it was 
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ound to be 9446.15 metres, corresponding to about) 14. It is necessary that the stations of a work of the 


30999.8 feet English measure. | 

8. From Wesel Mountain, one of the prominent rocks 
of the Newark Mountains, first ridge, which formed the 
first elevated triangle-point, through a number of other 
elevated points, a system of triangles was laid over the 
whole basin of New York Bay and its surrounding val- 
leys, that presented determined distances, eastwards for 
the further continuation of the work over Connecticut 
and Long Island, and southerly over New Jersey towards 
the Delaware, over the valley of which the nature of 
the country indicates the course for the main triangula- 
tion towards the south, to which the survey of the outer, 
coast must attach itself at the two ends, the Delaware | 
Bay and Long Branch ; because the sea-shore itself is too | 
flat, too wooded, and deprived of such prominent points 
as are necessary fora large triangulation. 

9. These works exhausted the time of the summer 
and fall of 1817, until past middle December, even with 
the omission of the extreme stations, which it was in- | 
tended to occupy the next year, at the same time as the | 
survey would be further extended. | 

10. Though in extensive surveys it is habitual to mea- | 
sure a verification base only at a considerable distance 
from the first base, I considered it, on the contrary, of| 
importance in my case to have a verification as early as 
possible of the proportional accuracy of the base-line 
measured in English Neighborhood, which formed then, | 
and forms as yet, the fundamental unit of the whole tri- | 
angulation. Therefore, a second or verification base was | 
measured in December, 1817, upon the south shore of 
Long Island, between a point near the Narrows, and 
another near Gravesend Beach, though not in a very fa- | 
vorable locality. 

11. The length of this line was found 7753 metres, or | 
254424 feet English. The results of three different 
combinations of the triangles, carried out upon it, falling | 
all within two tenths of a metre ( or less than eight inch- | 
es ) of the distance measured, and within themseives, I | 
had reason to consider myself sufficiently authorized to | 
use my base-line of English Neighborhood as a prelimi- | 
nary standard for my work. | 

As this coincidence is greater than usual in common | 
geographical operations, I considered myself also allowed | 


} 


~~ 


'for centuries. 


nature of the Coast Survey, shali be preserved for future 
times and uses, in ary other surveys to which the de- 
terminations made by it will serve as fundamental units. 
Therefore I had caused holiow truncated cones of stone- 


ware to be made, which were sunk under ground at the 


station-points, deep enough to be sheltered from any 
plough or light accidental digging; they are well cen- 
tered to the stations, so that on their discovery a signal- 
pole can be placed in them, to serve at any time equally 
as at first, as, by their nature, they willremain undecayed 
Where the station-point fell upon a solid 
rock, I caused a hole, of about two inches in diameter, 
and seven or eight inches deep, to be drilled at the sta- 
tion-point, and filled with al brimstone, which will 
equally serve to indicate the exact point of the station. 
An exact description of the locality of the station must, 
of course, form a part of the journal of each station, 
to guide in the discovery of the point at any future time. 

15. It does not belong here to speak of the chasm that 
is found from that time until the renewal of the law of 
1807 by that of 1832, which confirmed the former in all 
its parts, though with the condition that it shall not be 


considered as authorizing the establishment of a perma- 


nent astronomical observatory, which the most enlight- 
ened members of the Government had in 1807 and 1816 


considered as a natural consequence of the law, because 


it should in fact be the fixed point in the hemisphere of 
America to which the work of the Coast Survey should 
be attached ; wherefore also I had been directed to pro- 
cure and actually had procured, suitable instruments for 
such establishment at the same time with those for the 
Survey. 

16. This peculiarity of the law of 1932 I have always 
considered, as stated already in one of my letters to the 
Treasury Department, as intended to prevske a more 
direct and separate proposition for the establishment of 
a proper national observatory, upon a greater scale than 
a mere accessory to the Coast Survey, and properl 
_— to the standing of our country among the civil- 
ized nations that have a navy, for which such an estab- 
lishment is an absolute requisite. 

17. In taking up the work again in 1832, it was of 
course proper to take advantage of what had been done 





to propose to ground upon the work thus far obtained | in 1817, as base of the operations to be made under the 
the detail survey of New York harbor for the next sum- | new law, its foundation being good, and all its principal 
mer, as I proposed in my letter to the Treasury Depart-| points ascertainable, by the precaution taken, as stated 


ment of the 18th December, 1817. The great coinci-| 
dence of sums of the angles of the triangles with that) 
required by theory, came equally in support of this sat- | 
isfactory result. 

12. The whole of the observations collected during | 
the summer of 1817, I had, of course, to submit to the | 
necessary reductions, calculations, and clearing up of 
the results, during the ensuing winter. 

Besides that, I made also the theoretical calculations 
that must be derived from the theory of the figure of the 
earth, and the best known results of the elementary mag- 
nitudes, to deduce from the data obtained by the trian- 
gulation the proper location of each point to its place 
upon the earth, and in time upon a map; from the same 
principles I deduced and calculated also those principles 
upon which the future maps were to be constructed, or, 
as usually called, the projection, which required so much 
more attention and retlected calculation, as in the case 
of the Coast Survey, it shall serve to carry the work out 
in the minutest details, and upon a large scale and great 
extent of country. 

13. While I was engaged in these calculations, the 
law of 1818 putan end to my further agency in the-work ; 
only a few weeks before I would have been able to pre- 
sent a report upon my work, that would certainly have 
been satisfactory ; as I stated in my letter to the Trea 
vury Department of the 9th April, 1818, written in an- 
swer to that announcing to me the dispositions that led 
to the breaking up of the work. In consequence of 
whic.) I delivered to the War Department all the jour- 
nals, t}ooks, ijistruments, and other appurtenances of 
the Survey, togrether with an unexpended appropriation 





ef upwards of 1 350,000. 


above; the proper acceleration and economy of the 
work, and good principles, equally indicated that course, 
in preference to any other. 

18. The first operation was therefore, to uncover again 
the station-points of the work of 1817, and to wae 
signals upon all the essential points; these were easily 
discovered, and signals placed upon them of the same 
kind as formerly used, namely, truncated cones of sheet- 
tin, elevated upon poles; only two of them, needed 
only at some future period for the southera extension of 
the Survey, were not yet found by the assistants who 
visited the places, but will certainly be found when more 
specially needed. 

19. The direction in which the first extension of the 
work was by preference to be made, was to be deter- 
mined by the consideration of where the most advanta- 
geous progress could be expected, in order that I might 
be enabled to present, at as early a period as possible, an 
actually executed full scheme and example of the work. 
For these views the continuation of the work eastwardly 
over Connecticut and Long Island, presented evidently 
advantages over that southerly, through Jersey, &c. 

20. The line between Wesel Mountain, near Patter- 
son, New Jersey, and Harrowhill, near Hemstead Har- 
bor, upon Long Island, had been determined in 1817 to 
serve for this direction ; therefore I reconnoitred in the 
fall of 1832, and even in the winter, through a part of 
the Long Island hills, and over the elevations of Con- 
necticut, that have those of Long Island constantly in 
view; and though in the various intermixtures which 
they present, all the information that I received from 
the inhabitants appeared contrary to success, I was so 
fortunate as to find a series of five to seven hills connect- 
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ing very properly and to good advantage for a favorable | favorable verification of the large distances, by dou bling 
chain of triangles ; and even the corresponding points of | the series of the largest triangles. I made, therefore, the 
Long Island proved more visible from one another than | proper observations for that, irom the stations by which 
their position, almost in a straight line, had allowed me | it will join the other triangles, the distribution of which 
at first to expect, by the generally wooded state of the is on another side, best adapted for the survey of the de- 
interior of the country. Signals were of course placed | tails in their neighborhood. 
upon all these points, of the same truncated cones as 26. Upon one of the southern beaches of Long Island, 
were always used. appears to present itself a locality for measuring a base- 
21. All the points thus reconnoitred were placed upon | line of more extent, and probably under more tavorable 
a map of Long Island, according to appproxinate obser- | circumstances, than that of English Neighborhood. This 
vations made at them, constructed according to the prpb- | is now under nearer investigation by Captain Switt; 
lem of three points, dependent upon the light-houses of | and the necessary preparations for this operation, as im- 
both shores of Long Island Sound. But besides that the | portant as laborious, tedious, and expensive, are in proper 
intransparency of the atmosphere near the sea-shore in progress, as it must necessarily be the first work of this 
winter always renders distant vision indistinct, the actual | Summer’s campaign. 











inclemency of the month of January prevented the full | [ To be continued.] 
decision upon the visibility of Wesel! Mountain from | pmeces = 
Buttermilk Hill, in West Chester county, behind Tarry- | DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


town, which its locality promised to bring in the line | —-— - 
from Wesel through the interruption of the hills of the}, T'HE Navat AnNvAL, ror 1836.—This, we believe, 
Palisadoes and the no.thern hills of New York, com-| i$ anew competitor for the public favor; and certainly 
monly called tae Notch, which was however of the | One qualified to challenge the highest admiration. It 
greatest importance. | contains two nautical stories ; the first, having the ge- 

22. Circumstances out of my control delayed my stay neral title of «The Pirate,’ is divided into seventeen 
in Washington above my expectation during the whole | chapters, each, in fact, constituting a distinct tale; the 
winter 1832 to 1833. |other is called “The Three Cutters,” and is in like 

Assoon as ! had again arrived in New York, I placed | manner divided into seven historiettes or chapters ; and 
upon the stations of Wesel Mountain and Harrowhill | all these are written by Capt. Marryatt, the Smollett of 
signals of larger dimensions, though of the same form as | the day, whose Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, and Japhet 
I always used. Then i began the summer campaign | in search of his Father, have gone through more edi- 
with the station of Buttermilk Hill, where it was neces- | ons, probably, than any modein work of fiction, not 
sary to ascertain whether that point would actually an- | €xcepting even the novels of Bulwer. The illustrations, 
swer in full the condition of joining the triangulation of "ineteen in number, are from designs by the famous 
1817 with the continuation of it that I had projected ; | Stanfield, and worthy of his great naine. They are all, 
this was actually verified, so that the whole of my pro- | 0! course, nautical subjects, unless we may except the 
jected triangulation promised to be proper and available. | frontispiece, which is a full length portrait of Capt. Mar- 

23. Upon this first station I had of course also to put | rytt himself; and a very decent looking gentleman he 
the instruments in proper adjustment, and to introduce | !8, too. We beg leave tocommend the Naval Annual to 
my assistants into the peculiarities of the work and the all lovers of excellent reading and superb engravings. 
observations, all which protracted so much more the | In subject and execution it is decidedly the most novel 
stay upon this first station, in addition to the often unfa- | 2nd original of all the annuals. It is published by the 
vorable weather; the extremely unfavorable weather of Longmans in London, and by Desilver, Thomas & Co. 
the most part of the last season, in general, protracted |19 Philadelphia——New York Com. Adv. 
our stay upon all the stations much beyond expectation, : 
and what is hoped will be the case in future, particularly Our InrereEsts Iv THE Paciric.—We find by re- 
when the arrival of the new instrument expected from | erring to correct data, that there are at the present time, 
London next summer, will dispense, in some measure, | not far from two hundred ships, measuring about 800 
with the numerous and anxious repetitions and cares | tons, Whose crews consist of 2,500 men, and the aggre. 
which the present state of the two-foot theodolite, that | gate of whose cargoes (to say nothing of cost of ships 
had to be used for the great triangulation, obliged me to|and outfits ) is, at least 260,000 barrels of sperm oil, 
go through ; for this campaign has particularly proved that | worth nearly six millions of dollars. More than one half 
the accuracy and good state of the instruments is one of} of this property hails from New Bedford, and is now in 
the greatest means of economy, by the greater celerity | charge of our own immediate relatives and friends, either 
with which results can be obtained by them. on the bosom of the Pacific, or on its way home. 

24. It would have been desirable after tbe success of| Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
that station of Buttermilk, to go upon Wesel Mountain | citizens of this town, of Nantucket, New London, Sag 
and Harrowhill. to observe the angles of this main junc-| Harbor, &e., feel a deep and trembling interest in rela- 
tion triangle, but it was also desirable to ascertain the | tion to the result of the difficulties which now exist be- 
whole series of triangles projected, and I hoped to make | tween this country and France. This immense property 
these stations at the close of the campaign in the fall,}on the Pacific Ocean imperiously demands the careful 
with more economy in the moving of the whole estab- | proeection of our Navy, and while we entertain no doubt 
lishment. To get however the preliminary determina-| that a fair proportion of the Naval force is assigned to 
tion of the distances required for the calculations which | this important post, we cannot but regret its inefficiency 
it is necessary to make in the ficld to guide in the pro-|in case a serious rupture should take place. The in- 

ress of the work, I determined this triangle by the given | crease of the Navy has long been a favorite measure in 
istance between Wesel and Harrowhill, of which the | Congress; but from some cause, to us not apparent, has 
angle subtended at Buttermilk was carefully measured | been stumbled over from time to time, for the purpose of 
by the azimuth carefully observed there, and compared | reaching other matters which seemed to be of less im- 
with one that I had observed in 1817 upon Wesel, | portance to the country.—New Bedford Gazette. 
though I had far less reason to rely upon its accuracy. ontenmenaine 

25. I prosecuted, therefore, my northern triangle-sta-|_ The Military Fancy Ball of ‘Tuesday night was a bril- 
tions easterly, until past New Haven; and by return, the | liant affair—indeed, it might with propriety be said, the 
southern stations upon Long Island; and laid some tri- | most brilliant that has ever been witnessed in this city. 
angle-points upon the southern sea-shore of the island. |The whole extent of the stage, as well as the large space 
From these main stations I measured as many angles | comprised within the circle of the boxes, was converted 
upon secondary triangle-points as the localities, time, | into a grand dancing saloon, elegantly and appropriately 
and circumstances allowed, inthe same manner as I had | decorated. It is supposed that the number of ladies and 
done in 1817. Inthe course of the work also another | gentlemen present was from two to three thousand, the 
station-point was found, the substitution of which for!larger portion of whom were generally on the floor at 
that of Buttermilk will furnish a very desirable and very ' one time, while the remainder occupied the tiers of box- 
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one — 
. Rich and tasteful fancy dresses were worn byacon-| The New Bedford Gazette learns from the master of 
lls ghey but meen. fh the gentlemen the gay and | a ship just from the Pacific, that three French Whalemen 
seeeous uniforme of the military greatly predominated. | (one of them the John Jack ) are cruising about in the 
he spectacle presented to the eye when ranging from , South Seas in pursuit of whales, each having a erew of 
the cahenee of the ball room across its entire extent, |S!*ty men, _— on a = mates 7 ope pan 
oon : : . -¢ | 18 a surgeon, a Chaplain, &c. &c. an at they are mak- 
-_ somes 3 a soge vate or oo = ‘ing boast at the islands, that as soon as they hear that war 
ousand elegantly dress , 


. . |18 declared, they will whip the oil out of our Yankee 
truly splendid. he Managers deserve no little praise | whale ships, in the quickest time. This story is exten- 


for the happy manner in which all their arrangements | sively told, and may be true. No one, however, believes 
were planned and carried out. Among the visiters were | that these French vessels were fitted out for the purpose of 








Major General Macoms, of the U. S. Army, Major 
Van Buren, Col. Broome, of the Marine Corps, and | 
Earl Secxirk.—Baltimore American, Jan. 7. 

American Historica Society OF MILITARY AND | 
Nava Events.—We published yesterday, the list of) 
officers of this praiseworthy association, recently elected. 
We alluded several weeks ago to its objects. ‘They are | 
expressed in the second article of the constitution, which | 
is as follows :—‘ The objects of this Society shall be, the | 
collection, preservation and publication, from time to) 
time (under the authority of the Society ,) of documents, | 
historical rerminisences, biographies, anecdotes, and other | 
matters illustrating or calculated to illustrate the history | 
of the United States of North America, and more espe- | 
cially of events connected with the war of the revolu- | 
tion and of the late war with Great Britain; with a view | 
to hand down to postarity the memorable events of said 
wars, to award to its active friends and their coadjutors 
the honor and credit to which their devotion and services 
to their country justly entitle them; and to preserve, in| 
a durable form, the history of the merits and achieve- | 
ménts of distinguished American patriots, statesmen, 
officers, soldiers and seamen of the army and navy of, 
the United States.” | 

All persons of full age and good character who shall, 
subscribe to the constitution of the Society within six, 
months after its adoption, contribute the suza of two dol- 
lars, and agree to pay the same amount annually, may | 
be considered original members. The members are clas- | 
sifiedin to “‘ resident ‘members,” “ corresponding mem- | 
bers ” to be admitted after they have contributed to the ob- 
jects ofthe society by the communication oforiginal papers 
and documents, and “honorary members” to consist only of | 
those who have either distinguished themselves in the mili- | 
tary or naval service ofthe country, or who from official sta- | 
tion or public consideration, shall be deemed worthy of 
the honor. Ga 

It is but justice to state, that this excellent association 
owes its existence to the exertions of the Hon. Thomas | 
Herttell of this city. He was, we believe, the originator 
of the plan for its formation, and itis to be attributed to 
his exertions, more than those of any other man, that the 
Society has been organized. Itis formed on the most 
liberal principles. The spirit of exclusiveness—a spirit 
too apt to prevail in associations of a similar character— 
is excluded from its councils. Every man of reputable 
character and intelligence may become a member.— 
Seeking as it does, to collect information from eve 
quarter where it mayby possibility be found, it acts on the 
just principle of admitting among its members all who can 

ossibly attain information on the important subjects to 
which it is devoted. We trust that an interesting record 
of its transactions will soon be published.—N. Y. Times. 


WHOLE-HEARTEDNESsS OF A SatLor.—During the 
delivery of a sermon by Rev. Baron Stow, before the 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society, in Boston, on Sabbath 
evening last, an incident occurred which illustated the 
whole-heartedness that is so characteristic of the mariner. 
We were not a little amused, in witnessing the effect 
which the sermon had apparently produced on the mind 
ofa warm-hearted, but weather beaten son ofold Neptune, 
who happened to be seated near us. When the box was 
approaching, he pulled out an old rusty purse, contain- 
ing a two dollar bill and some odd change, and prepared 
to deposit Ais all; remarking rather roughly, that he 
wished his two was a twenty ; he would let’em know that 
a sailor had as much feeling as the best of ’m. ‘ Besides,” 
said he, “‘ who knows but my Kate will one day need a 
hift!”—American Traveller. : 


t 
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which they boast. Nothing is more common, says the 
Gazette, than for French and English vessels—especially 
whale ships—to carry a number of guns and their necessa- 
ry tackle in the hold, to be drawn out for use at any mo- 
ment. 








FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
THE FRENCH NAVY. 
Paris, November 18. 
The Constitutionel sees with much pleasure the equip- 
ment of a tleet of 17 ships of the line and 18 frigates 
ordered by the Government, because, although a war is 
not to be considered as probable with America, it is right 
that France should show that she is not unprepared for 
whatever may happen. The people of the two countries 
will not plunge rashly into war, and the slow forms of 
constitutional governments are a sure prevention of the 
vanity of their leaders involving the countries in the 
ruinous expenses of a contest. Still France should be 





_ prepared in every sea, to demand reparation for any out- 


rage that may be committed on her dignity, and the force 
above’ mentioned will be considered as a sufficient indi- 
cation of her intention. Atthe same time, France must 
not forget that in the American navy she would find a 
formidable antagonist, and that it obtained many success- 
es in the last war even against England. 

From Galignani’s Messenger, 19th Nov. 

The Courrier Francais says that the fleet fitting out 
at Brest is intended for the event of a war with America, 
and that the representations of French diplomacy will 
have much more force when backed by such preparations 
as these. It seems, as affairs now stand, that waris the 
only possible solution of the question. The French Min- 
isters have been in the wrong for subscribing to a disad- 
vanitageous treaty, and for not perceiving the insult ad- 
dressed to the nation till after it was felt by the Cham- 
bers. The American President, on the other side, has left 
nothing undone towards inflaming the pride of his country, 
speculating on the chances of a war for the continuance 
ofa military party in America. The two people have 
no interest in the war, and are opposed to it. The inde- 
pendence of the United States is the result, no doubt, 
of a great national resolution firmly maintained; but 
without the assistance of France, the rising freedom of 
the Union would never have been supported. Itis un- 

ateful therefore, in the Americans, within fifty years 

rom the glorious contract made between the two nations 


TY |to attack France. When this country aided in the set- 


tlement of anew country, both for commerce and for 
liberty, on the other side of the Atlantic, it was a work, 
not only of generosity, but also of paren: policy ; it was 
the forming a reserve against all monopolies of power, 
either in peace orin war. Togo to war with sucha coun- 
try woul therefore be to oppose the principle of this poli- 
cy; it would be to weaken France while under the fire 
of Russia and Prussia, On the one hand, the Minister 
cannot ask the payment of the money from the Cham- 
bers without having obtained the explanations required, 
and, on the other, ents should not be too difficult as 
to the terms in which those explanations are to be made. 
But if, notwithstanding the conciliatory but firm dispo- 
sition of France, hostilities should break out, the twenty- 
five millions in question will become the pledge upon 
which French commerce will have to depend for the 
losses it may sustain. 

The Constitutionel says that looking at the existing re- 
lations of the various Powers, it is impossible to say ex- 





actly what is the destination of the armaments of France. 
The Russian Autocrat seems to be trying to provoke 
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western Europe, and applies the rod to it on the back of| |The Ecleireur of Toulon of November 25th contains th 


the Municipality of Warsaw. The language of the 
statesmen of England becomes every day more and more 
hostile towards the dangerous enemy who holds the keys 
of the Dardanelles. 

The Debats reiterates its attacks, and a squadron in 
the Baltic is talked of. 
in the air! The political tribune will open in the 
sence of facts of immense importance! Political indif- 
ference will be a want of patriotism! The same jourrfal 
also reminds its readers that, in the case of a war with 
America, twenty-five millions will form a sufficient guar- 
antee for the losses of French commerce that may ensue. 

The Messenger contains an article on Algiers, quoting 
a letter received from thence, in which, however, no in- 
telligence of importance is tobe found. It merely com- 
plains of the military character of the colony, at which 
the indigenous inhabitants are displeased ; and those who 
came from France with the intention and means of set- 
ting up useful establishments in the colony are disheart- 
ened. The projected expedition against Abdel Kader, 
though so much applauded by every body, wiil be useful 
in its results to nobody except the army contractors and 
the purveyors; and, although there is no doubt of the 
success of the French troops, if they can once bring the 
enemy to action, yet the surest way of overcoming Ab- 
del Kader would have been by using against him methods 
similar to those employed by him against France, and by 
leaving to rival chiefs the execution of a vengeance that 
is below the dignity of this country. 

The Constitutionel of 19th November in an able arti- 
cle on the political relations of France, introduces the 
following observations :—‘* The American affair which 
has remained for so long a time in a kind of diplomatic 
confusion, now assumes a more serious aspect. The 
respective representatives of the two States have with- 
drawn. The official relations have ceased. Attempts 
made by England to bring the two Governments to an 
understanding are spoken of. Our Navy however is 
placed ona war footing and holds itself ready to interfere.” 

The Courrier Francais has the following ;—-‘*A Toulon 
Journal has given a series of articles, maintaining that the 
American navy must have the advantage over the French 
in actions of ship with ship, and stating that the navy of 
the United States is at present composed of 7 ships of the 
line of 74 guns, one of which is armed and equipped, and 
six commissioned in ports; 7 frigates of 44 guns, of which 
two are armed and equipped and five commissioned in 
ports or under repair; 5 frigates of 35 guns, all armed and 
equipped ; 10 sloopsof from 18 to 24 guns, of which five are 
armed and equipped, and the rest commissioned in port, 
and 8 schooners, all armed and equipped. This makes a 
total of 35 ships; and we have reason to believe that this 
account is incorrect, and that at this moment the United 
States have6U ships of different rates, either at sea or in port. 

But, as we shall immediately show, even this number is 
insufficient to contend with the naval force of France.— 
Neither can we admit that in a battle, frigate to frigate, of 
equal force, the advantage must necessarily be with the 
American. What rendered us inferior to the English at 
Aboukir and Trafalgar, in a great measure, was the brilliant 
tactics of Nelson, the Napoleon of the seas; and the com- 

arative incapacity of the Commenders in-chief of the 

leets on these occasions. We have always been victori- 
ous in engagements ship to ship of equal foree, and this 
will no doubt be th: case in future. This point establish- 
ed, let us compare our naval force with that at the disposal 
of the U.S. e have at this moment in the Mediterra- 
nean, | first rate ship of 120 guns, 3 third rates of 80 or 90 
guns, 5 fourth rates of 74 guns; total, 8 ships of the line. 

We have also in the same sea, 6 frigates, namely, 1 of 
60 guns, | of 50 guns, 4 of 44 guns, | sloop. of 23 guns, 4 
advice sloops of 18 guns, 10 brigs of 20 guns, and 8 advice 
brigs of 10 guns, 1 schooner of 6sguns, 1 cutter, 1 gun boat, 
6 store ships, 8 transports, and 11 steam vessels; making 
a total of 59 ships in the Mediterranean. We have in the 
ocean, 2 first rate ships of the line,—2 first rate, 2 second 
rate, and 3 third rate frigates, in all 7; 5 sloops, and 1 
sloop as advice boat ; 2 brigs of 20 guns, 4 of 18 guns, and 
1 brig as advice boat, making 6 brigs; 1 schooner and 4 
lighter vessels, 3 store sbips and 9 transports, in all 12; and 
12 steam vessels. These make the total of 50 ships in the 
ecean, and carrying the general total to 119.” 


These are terrible uncertainties | 


following article ; 

‘‘If we are well informed, a telegraphic express has 
brought orders to the maritime prefect to complete imme- 
diately on war establishment, the ships of the line Algesi- 
ras 84 guns, Scipion 82, and the frigate Artemise of 52.— 
The express farther states that these ships are destined to 
make part of the squadron of observation. According to 


pre-) all appearances, this squadron is to rendezvous on the 


ocean, and to hold itself ready to act against the Ameri- 
cans. 

We approve with all our hearts, this measure, to which 
our wishes have long pointed, and which we have recom- 
mended at least eight mouths ago. It will arouse all our 
maritime population, and give them to understand, that, 
from this day forth, every maa must hold himself prepared 
for war. Letnot France regret the money which this war 
will cost her. Our claims to redress are as clear as day— 
our demands are perfectly just and reasonable; and if the 
war be conducted with all the vigor that may be expected 
from such a leader as Admiral Duperre, success is certain. 
At all events, we cannot prepare ourselves too seriously, 
or too soon. It is on this account that we approve the 
ticasure which has just been determiued on, and that we 
hope to sce it extended to the whole fleet.” 





From the London Courier of Nov. 11. 

We have quoted from Galignani an account of the na- 
val. preparations at Toulon, which are there ascribed 
wholly to the necessity for being prepared for the utmost 
resistance at Algiers ; but some other of the Paris papers 
connect these preparations with the state of the Ameri- 
can question, and indicate thatthe French fleet is prepa- 
ring to meet the Americans. The Messager even hints 
that a project is entertained of occupying the Balearic 
Islands, in order to deprive the squadrons of the United 
States of all refuge in the Mediterranean. This is one 
of the moonshine projects ascribed to the French Minis- 
try by its opponents, in the hope of exciting the jea- 
lousy and ill willof England. The Balearic Islands be- 
long to Spain, and France would no more think of 
occupying them than of occupying Cadiz. 

Extract of a letter of Nov. 4th trom Toulon. “ Ouri 
maritime arsenal is ina high bustle. Several ships are 
being repaired with activity, and the Galatea, which has 
already received a part of her guns, will shortly put to 
sea. No more is saidof dismantling the Nestor and Tri- 
ton, which remain in the harbor. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh companies of the first regiment of Engineers are 
stil in town. We have just received a half battery of 
artillery, and two companies of African Chasseurs are 
expected. All this leads one to suppose that the Go- 
vernment is aiming to have in readiness vessels and 
troops to reinforce, in case of need, the expedition 
army of Africa, for we must not dissemble the fact that 
although Marshal Clausel has spies among the tribes of 
Algiers, yet it is impossible for him tc have any certain 
data relative to the number of the enemy he is called 
upon to combat; nor are we sure the Emir of Mascara 
has not divided his partisans into different corps, in or- 
der to compel us to disband our fcrces. 

Pos‘script.—I learn this instan‘ that the Triton and some 
other ships have received orders to prepare for their de- 
parture, and will, itis said, sail to-morrow morning. Their 
destination is not exactly known, but it is said to be Porte 
Vendris, from which place they will convey troops to 
Africa.”—Galignani’s Messenger. 





Parts, Nov. 19. 

Vice Admiral de Mackau is appointed to the command 
of a squadron now being fitted out at Brest for the pro- 
tection of French commerce in the Antilles and the 
American Seas. 

The Paris Moniteur of December Ist, contains under its 
official head,— 

Two ordonnances of November the 28th. One of which 
nominates Mons. the Vice-Admiral Mackau Governor of 
Martinique. 

Article 1st. Mons. the Vice-Admiral Baron Mackau, 
Governor of Martinique, will take the command of the 





squadron of observation, which is under orders to render.- 
vous atthe West Indies. 
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Article 2d. On his arrival at Fort Royal, that General 
Officer will take the command-in-chief of all the naval 
forces in the West Indies, and the Gulf of Mexico; hoist- 
ing his flag on board the ship of the line Jup ter, or any 
other which the exigencies of the service may require. 

Article 3d. In his capacity as Governor, he shall com- 
mand-in-chief all the troops of the colonies of Martinique, 
Gaudaloupe and their dependencies. 





From Galignani’s Messenger. 
Paris, Dec. 14. 

The Journal du Havre, of Saturday, has the following; 
** An extensive promotion was to have taken place in the 
Navy on the Ist of January next, but the King has mani- 
fested the desire not to sign the promotion unless a war 
with the United States should arise to give a greater de- 
gree of interest to the measure.” 





THe Frencu Army.—Under the Empire the General 
Officers of the French army wore coats of two kinds ; 
one a full dress richly embroidered, and the other only 
slightly so. After the Revolution of July, the full dress 
uniform was discontinued at the request of the general 
officers, and military taste became more simple. At the 
present time, being desirous of surrounding the service 
with more pomp, it has been ordered that the general 
officer shall have four different uniforms, viz :—a full 
dress coat for court, varying for boots, pantaloons, or silk 
stockings. Their undress uniform is reserved for re- 
views, &c., a plainer costume for every day parades, and 
an Austrian great coat for the morning and the field. The 
waist belt and feathered cocked hat are strictly worn with 
all the four uniforms. 





The London Chronicle earnestly proposes that the naval 
force of Great Britain should be augmented, if the proba- 
bility of a war between France and the United States 
should increase. 





Wuate Fisusry Statistics.—Our hardy countrymen, 
who wield a peculiar sickle in the Arctic regions, and wage 
war against the monsters of the deep on the very confines 
of Chaos and Old Night, have again, we regret to say, 
been unsuccessful in their exertions. Up to the date of the 
most recent advices, few vessels had captured more than 
one fish ; others were entirely clean, and worse than all, 
two of the seventy ships on the station, the Lee ard Isa- 
bella, were jlost rather early in the season, while endea- 
voring to push through some lane in the ice to the east or 
west. The last, which was almost a classic ship, must 
have made many a voyage to the far North since the time 
she was commanded by captain (now Sir John) Ross; 
and the public will recollect, not without interest, that it 
was Capt. Humphreys, her latest commander, that took 
on. board that enterprising navigator, with his nephew and 
party, while wending their weary way in an open boat, 
after escaping from the horrors of Boothia Felix. As wha- 
lers are generally from 360 to 400 tons burthen, the loss of 
property, is, of course, considerable ; but the crews of both 
vessels escaped, as general} happens in regions where 
it is much easier to find refuge on continents of ice than to 
reach the solid land. 

While about to commit these remarks to paper, an intel- 
ligent friend called, who has a deep stake in the Whaling 
pcm gaar and from whom we Jearned the following particu- 
Jars :—The whale ships generally reach the barrier ice 
about the middle or end of May, at which time it is as 
firm in many directions as the rocks themselves ; but there 
are also sO many masses floating about, that all the masters 
ean do is to keep cruising in clear water awaiting some 
opening through which they may steer their perilous way 
to the proper fishing ground. Capt. Ross calls these canals 
Zanes in the ice, and they are generally so narrow that sails 
would be of very little use in propelling vessels forward, 
even if the wind were always favorable. All, therefore, 
depends on human skill and labor ; and season after season 
the crews of whalers have to drag, by means of ropes, 
their respective vessels a distance of two, three or four 
hundred miles, as the case may be. Their footing is alter- 
nately rugged and slippery ; but their shoes are adapted to 
Jabors so herculean, and they do not much complain of the 
service provided they find continuous water way. But 
herein consists the great danger; for if the wind blow 
strong from the sea, fields embracing miles on miles of ice 
are put in motion, which, as taey approach and touch the 
marrow gap, seize the luckless vessel with all the force of 


a thousand viges, and crush her oaken ribs with as much 
case as the human hand crushes an egg shell. That the 
Lee and Isabella perished in this manner, we have no 
doubt whatever; and, amidst a whole host of other dan- 
gers, this, we believe, is the greatest that besets the ma- 
riner’s path on the shores of Greenland, and in still higher 
latitudes. But occasionally careful observation ena les 
experienced seamen to meet the coming crisis, by cutting 
a temporary dock out of solid ice, which protects them 
from the first horrid etash, and in which they lie moored 
until some contrary change in the elements throws their 
prison door oper ; and as this operation must be repeated 
wherever circumstances demand the exertion, the reader 
may form some idea of the labors of those who go down 
annually to the great Northern deep; and looking to the 
great rigours of the climate, the occasional fury of the 
whales, the upsetting of boats, and other mishaps, well 
may they exclaim, 


‘* Ye gentlemen of Eng!and, who live at home in ease, 
Ah ! little, little do ye know the dangers of the seas.”’ 


With some exceptions in favor of individuals, and even 
companies, very little money has been made by whaling 
during the last six or seven years; nor is the trade prose- 
cuted to any thing like the former extent. During the war, 
200 vessels visited the North, by far the greater part of 
which belonged to Britain and Ireland; but the whaling 
fleet this year has been reduced to 70 sail, and is likely to 
dwindle still farther unless the profits of the trade increase. 
—Dumfries Courier. 





Traces oF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION AMONG THE 
Soutn Sea 1stanps.—Amongst the Caroline Islands, 
only six weeks sail from Sydney, is Ascencio (about 11 
deg. north latitude,) discovered very lately by his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war Raven. Mr. Ong, now a resident of 
this colony, some years back remained there for several 
months, and we have our information from a friend, who 
conversed frequently with Mr. Ong on the subject. 

On the above named island of Ascencio, the language 
of the inhabitants is more harmonious than in the other 
islands of the South Seas, a great many words ending 
with vowels. There are at the north-east end of the 
island, at a place called Tamen, ruins of a town, now 
only accessible by boats, the waves reaching to the steps 
of the houses. The walls are se. pete with bread, 
cocoa-nut and other ancient trees, and the ruins occupy 
a space of two miles and a half. The stones of these 
edifices are laid bed and quoin, exhibiting irrefutable 
traces of art far beyond the means of the present savage 
inhabitants. Some of these hewn stones are twenty feet 
in length, by three to five each way, and no remains of 
cement appear. The walls have door and window pla- 
ces. Theruins are built of stone, which is different from 
that occurring in tte immediate neighborhood. There is 
a mountain in the island, the rocks of which are covered 
with figures, and there are far greater ruins eight miles 
in the interior. The habits of these islanders exhibit 
traces of a different social system; the women do not 
work exclusively, as is the custom in the other islands. 
After the meals, water is carried about by servants for 
washing hands, &c. Asked about the origin of these 
buildings, the inhabitants say, that they were built by 
men who are now above (pointing to Heaven. )}—Hobart- 
town Courier. 





Exptorinc Expepition—New South Wuales.—Major 
Mitchell’s exploring party, splendidly equipped, halted at 
Bathurst last week, for the purpose of completing their 
supplies, and, after resting three days, proceeded on their 
journey to a centrical spot, in the Boree country, from 
whence they will pursue a south-westerly course to the 
Darling, Murrumbidgee, and Murray rivers. This, and 
a return to the depot, will form the first division of 
the work, when it is understood that the whole body 
will move off in a north-westerly direction, with the 
view of transversely intersecting the country, and es- 
establishing the fact of the existence or non-existence of 
the great waters which are supposed to have their source 
amongst the interior mountains. The party are prepared 
for a year’s absence, and for all the vicissitudes of weather 
and F sro incidental to that protracted period. The men 
started in high spirits; most of them have been tried ser- 








vants in the field service of the survey department, and 
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accompanied the surveyor general on his last tour. A ca- 
pacious cedar boat, an whale boat of a smaller size, form 
art of the equipment, and are conveyed on a carriage near- 
y forty feet long, made for the purpose.—Sydney Moni- 
tor, April 1. [Could not useful portable boats be formed 
by the water-proof cloths now so much in use, stretched 
on frames, which might be so constructed as to be taken to 
ieces, and put sageetlier when required, thereby oecupy- 
ing a small space, and requiring less labor of cartiuge ?— 
For crossiug rivers or lakes, such bo&ts, we a prehend, 
might be advantageously brought mto use, and be less li- 
able to injury from sudden contact with roeks or the trunks 
of trees. Rafts upon inflated life preservers, upon a large 
scale, might be constructed with equal ease aud safety. ] 
We notice in some of the London papers, a paragraph 
recognizing with gratituce, the avsistance rendeved by the 
officers and crew of the United States corvette John Adams, 
to one of his Britannic majesty’s brigs of war, which was 
in distress off Gibraltar. There were several Spanish and 
other vessels in sight, but none afforded assistance except 
the John Adams. 





THE DarpANELLES.—A late London paper gives the 
foilowing description of the celebrated fortresses which 
guard the entrance to the Black Sea: 


“On the European side of the passage there are six 
—the first containing 15 guns, outside the Dardanelles ; 
second, called “the padlock cf the seas,” at the en- 
trance of the Archipelago, has 70 guns and 4 mortars ; 
third, three miles from the former, with 12 guns; fourth 

rotects a town, and has 64 guns; fifth, in the southern 
fer, with 30 guns; sixth, the last place of defence on 
the European side, has 50 guns On the Asiatic side 
there are five; first, at the south point of the entrance, 
has 80 guns and 4 mortars; second, has 14 guns; third, 
is the strongest fort, and ccmmands the stream where 
the current runs most renidly into the Archipelago, and 
has 192 guns; fourth, at the south — of the bar of 
Magara, has 46 guns; and the fifth has 84 guns. The 
guns on them are on a level with the water’s edge. The 
whole number on the European side is 319 guns and 
four mortars; on the Asiatic, 416 guns and four mor- 
tars. 





Captain Bacx’s Exrepition.—We have to an- 
nounce the arrival of Mr. Richard King at York Hotel, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, the companion of Capt. Back 
to the Northern Regions. Having transported on sledges a 
weight of 4,000 lbs. across nearly the whole line of the 
Great Slave Lake, and built a boat on the Slave river, 
as slender as possibe, to insure her bein carried over 
Portage La Roche by his own crew of eleven men, he 
embarked on the 10th of June, heavily laden with provi- 
sions and baggage, the lake being still fast; and having 

repared wheels at Chepewpan, passed the Portage in 
Bar days. The distressed state of the Company’s posts, 
and occasional bands of Indians laboring under “influ- 
enza,” detained him some time ; but on the 23d of August 
he reached York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, without having 
met with a single loss, either by disease or accident. On 
the 24th of September he sailed for England in the Fur 
Company’s ship the Prince Rupert, and arrived off Hast- 
ings on the 7th instant, where he took the mail for Lon- 
don.—London paper. , 





RemarKaste Circumstance.—Upon the trial ( by 
court-martial ) of captain Seymour and the officers of H. 
B. Majesty’s frigate Challenger, for the loss of that ship 
near the port of Conception, on the coast of Chili, the ex- 
traordinary fact was given in evidence, that the late earth- 
quakes on that coast have transformed what was previously 
acurrent of two miles an hour to the northward, into a 
carrent of five miles an hour to the southward, and that 
the soundings along the whole coast have been materially 
changed. 





Loss or A Russtan 74.—Advices from Palau, state that 
©n Oct. 25, the Russian 74 gun-ship Ceres was cast on shore 
near Revel and that there were no hopes of getting her off 
again. The crew and the soldiers, who were taken on 
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Tue LATE Captain J. Scumvuck, U. S. A.—At the 
ast session of the Legislature of Maryland, a Resolution 
was passed, authorising the Governor to procure a sword, 
lwith suitable devices, to be presented to Captain J° 
Scumuck, of the army, a native of that State, for his gal- 
lantry and services during the last war. 

Soon after the passage of that Resolution, and before 
intelligence of it could have reached him, Captain 
Schmuck died at St. Augustine, E. F., after a lingering 
illness, having suffered much from wounds received in 
defence of his country. 

At the present session of the Legislature, Mr. Exy, 
Chairman of the Select Committee, delivered a report 
jn the House of Delegates, stating that in consequence 
of the death of Captain Schmuck, it was not thought 
necessary to procure the sword ; and understanding that 
he had left a widow and only daughter, they suggest an 
appropriation better suited to the present condition and 
situation of the family of the deceased. 

The Report concludes with a Resolution (which was 
adopted and sent to the Senate for concurrence) that the 
Governor be requested to ascertain the value of the 
sword, which was directed to be presented to Captain S., 
and to draw upon the Treasurer of the Western shore 
for the amount thereof, and present the same to Ellen 
Schmuck, the widow, for the use and education of Cath- 
arine Schmuck, his daughter and only child. 





Fort Gisson.—A reference to our obituary head 
will show that another officer has fallen a victim to the 
insalubrity of the climate at Fort Gibson ; and the facts 
stated by our correspondent, “ Truth,” must satisfy all 
reflecting men, that such a sacrifice of life as has been 
made since that post was established, cannot be de- 
manded, unless the paramount interest of the whole 
country would be jeoparded by a removal. 

There is nothing in the condition of our affairs on that 
frontier, which calls for the continuance of Fort Gibson 
at its present site, longer than another, more suitable, 
can be selected and the requisite buildings put up for the 
accommodation of the officers and troops. 

Even were it admitted that the location is the best that 
could be found, the health and lives of the army should 
have weight in the consideraton of the question of remo- 
val or continuance; but military men contend that the 
location of Fort Gibson was never the most appropriate. 
Our Indian relations have undergone a material change 
during the past ten years, and the removal of nearly all the 
Red men beyond the limits of the white settlements will 
lessen the necessity for military posts within the former 
Indian reservations. 





“Three Revenue Cutters, heretofore under the order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, have been placed by the 
President under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, for a few weeks, to cooperate with vessels of war, 
near the scene of Indian hostilities in Florida. 


First Lieutenant R. P. Parrott, of the 3d Artillery, 
has been nominated to the Senate as Captain of Ordnance, 
to supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of Cap- 








board at Dantzick, succeeded in getting safe to land. 


tain R. Bache. 
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Ice Breaxer.—Captain Seward Porter, of Boston, 
has invented the plan of a steam-boat for breaking the 
ice and keeping open a harbor. 

Col. Loammi Baldwin, one of the most able and sci- 
entific engineers in the country, thinks the plan an ex- 
cellent one, and deserving the encouragement of all 
merchants and ship owners. Col. Baldwin adds, in a 
letter to Captain Porter : 


“It is made a great objection to the Navy-Yard at 
Charlestown, that the ice prevents ships coming in when 
the harbor is closed five or six weeks. As there is a per- 
manent commercial interest in Boston to keep the port 
open for merchant vessels, the experiment will show 
whether the ice shall serve to block up our Navy-Yard | 
for five or six weeks every winter. Strong objections, | 
I know, exist against this harbor, for ships of war, on 
account of the ice, and the experimentis worth a trial. I 
believe your scheme a good and cheap one, and I hope 
the trial will be made.” 








ARMY AND NAVY REGISTERS. 

In order to form some idea whether we shall be justi- 
fied in continuing the annual publication of the Army 
and Navy Registers, early orders are respectfully solici- 
ted from those who desire copies. 

The Registers printed last year were by no means as 
com lete as it was intended they should be, owing to the 
short time allowed for their preparation. 

The Army Register for the present year will contain, 
in addition to what the last contained, the Brevet rank 
of all officers—the Academic sta‘f of the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, anda list of the Cadets—the names 
of the military posts and the officers at each 

The Navy Register will contain (additional) a list of 
the vessels of war, and their condition—the vessels of 
the different squadrons, and the officers on board—and 
the names of all officers at the several Navy Yards. 

The price will be—for single copies, 25 cents each; 
five copies for one dollar; or two dollars per dozen. 

Payments may be made to any Paymaster of the 
Army, or Purser of the Navy. 

The Registers will be corrected to the Ist July, and 
be ready for delivery (if possible) by the Ist August. 








We find it wholly impossible, to keep pace with the 
debates in Congress, on matters touching the interests of 
the Army and Navy. We shall give a faithful abstract, 
and as extensively as our limits will allow. 





We have on file for early insertion a large mass of fo- 
reign miscellany, from our files of London papers, 
which we are comp?lled to throw aside to make room 
for matter, more immediately interesting. 





The frigate Columbia, it is believed, will be launched 
from the Navy Yard in this city in the course of a few 
days. 

We presume that due notice will be given of the ap- 
pointed time, that all who desire to witness so imposing 
a spectacle, may not be disappointed. 





We are informed that Major General Scott, accompa- 


The Norfolk Beacon of the 15th inst. says that Col. 
Bankhead will proceed to Florida in a few days to as- 
sume the command of the artillery in that quarter. 





Extract of a letter from a Passed Midshipman in the Navy 
to his friend in Washington. 


“ Permit me to make the enquiry—what are the pros- 
pects of promotion this session? May I entertain a hope 
of being one of the number? It seems to me a long 
time—nearly five years—since I passed for promotion. 


This delay is very disheartening--LIFE WASTED--HOPES 
BLASTED !” 


We have no doubt that the feeling expressed in the 
above quotation, is entertained by the whole of the meri- 
torious and valuable class of officers to which the writer 
belongs. The letter was not intended for publication, 
and the writer may not be pleased with the free use 
we have made of his enquiry ; but it is time something 
should be done to raise ‘the “blasted hopes ” and en- 
courage the patience of the officers of the Navy. 





THE SEMINOLE INDIANS—WAR IN FLORIDA. 
The accounts from Florida are of a distressing nature. 
The Indians have laid waste many of the houses and 
plantations, and the former inhabitants fled to St. Au- 
gustine for protection. No official information had been 
received at the Adjutant General’s office on Tuesday, 
probably owing to the regular communication with the 
interior being cut of. 


Va gather the following particulars from the Charles- 


; ton, S. C. papers: 


A great battle was fought on the 31st ult., in which 
many on both sides were slain and wounded. The bat- 
tle ground was on the Withlacoochee River, about 35 
miles from Camp Lang Syne, and within a few miles of 
the Indian Warrior Powell’s town, where it is supposed, 
the Indian women and children are assembled. 

The officers and men engaged on the 31st, we are 
happy to learn, behaved with great bravery. In fact, 
such was the disposition of the Indian forces, their bold- 
ness and desperate fighting, that nothing but the deter- 
mined spirit with which the men fought and charged in- 
- the swamp, put the Indians to flight and silenced their 

ring. 

The engagement lasted one hour and five minutes. 
At the first onset, the Indians on one flank leaped from 
their hiding places, and in front of the thicket formed 
boldly into the line with Powell at their head. At this 
moment, the fire of the whites did execution; the In- 


Powell is wounded in the hand. 
Return of killed and wounded in the battle of With- 
lacooche, Dec. 31st, 1855. 

Regular troops—2 artificers and 2 privates, killed—1 
captain, 1 1st lieutenant, 1 2d lieutenant, 2 sergeants, 
4 corporals, 43 privates wounded—4 killed, 25 wounded. 

M 


Tyson and Jno. Higginbotham, slightly. 

Leon troops, 2 privates wounded slightly. 

Militia, total 7 wounded. 

Ageregate, 4 killed, 59 wounded,—out of 227 men in 
battle. 

Many were shot through their clothes, and some horses 
killed and wounded, Col. Warren is wounded. General 
Clinch, had one ball through his cap and one through 
his jacket sleeve. The firing was heavy, and the bushes 
literally cut up around us, how it was that more were 
not shot I cannot tell. 

Capt. W. M. Graham of the Army, was badly wound- 
ed in the shoulder and leg. Lieut. C. Graham was very 





nied by several subaltern Officers of the Army, will 
leave Washington this morning, or to-morrow, for the 
south, to join the U.S. troops in Florida. 


severely wounded in the chin and leg. Lieutenant 
Ridgely received a wound inthe arm. Lieut. C. Graham 
had command of his ~~™pany, and after he fell. **~ - 





dians broke, taking to their covert again. It is thought ; 


ilitia, 4th Regiment—wounded, Col. Warren, Maj. i 
Cooper, severely, Lt. John Youmans, privates James # 
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mand devolved upon his first Sergeant, ( there being no 
other commissioned officer ) who gallantly led them to 
the charge. Major Lytle, acting as aid to Gen. Clinch, 
had his horse shot under him. Col. Warren, of the Vol- 
unteers, received a severe wound in his breast, and his 
horse received several shots. Dr. Clark also had his 
horse shot under him. 

The Indian Agent, Wiley Thompson, Lieut. Constan- 
tine Smith, Erastus Rogers, and two others, murdered 
by the Indians. 

On Monday, the 28th ult., a party of ten men, dining 
at the house of Erastus Rogers, sutler at Camp King, 
were fired upon while sitting at table, by a party of In- 
dians. The house was not above 250 yards from the 
block-house. Rogers was sitting at the head of his ta- 
ble, when the first information given of the presence of 
the foe, was a volley of, it is thought, at least one hun- 
dred shot, poured in upon them through the open door. 

The Indians rushed upon the house. Those in, not 
killed, sprang out of it, at the windows on each side. 
Five, fleeing for Camp King,escaped. The others, flee- 
ing for a hammock close by, were shot down. 


ee 
ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Jan. 13.—Lt. J. Pickell. 4th Arty. Gadsby’s. 


“© 14.—Lt. W. Maynadier, Ist Arty. Mr. Eveleth’s. 
* 17.—Lt. R. P. Parrott, 3d Arty. Mrs. McPherson’s | 











COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE SECOND ARTILLERY. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have observed in your paper, several 
articles in relation to the change of the 2d regt. of Ar- 
rillery from their present stations. I believe it is gener- 
ally understood throughout the Army, that the justice of 
sucha change was fully admitted by the proper authori- 
ties; it is therefore, no longer a debateable question.— 
Why then has it not been carried into execution, as it 
was reported to have received the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of War, and assurances given that it should be 
done? What goodor sufficient reason has prevented it? 
None, I imagine, that will bear exhibition. I strongly 
| suspect that the true reason why this measure was not 





A negro woman, the cook, ran behind the counter, 


» (this house was used by Rogers as a store, ) and hiding 


carried into effect, (at least in part) was owing to the 
opposition made to it by some of the Bureaus at Wash- 
\ington. That they could not give an opinion on such a 


) Indian Agent, Lieut. Constantine Smith, Erastus Rogers, | would produce, although it 
| the Sutler, Sues and Hitzler. 


) behind a barrel, was unobserved by the Indians. They | question with propriety, without being required to do so 
} rushed into the house, Powell at their head, threw down | is evident; yet there are various ways of exhibiting hos- 
| the table, and looking around for a moment left the house. | tility to any measure without an open declaration of it. 


The five of this party slain, were Gen, Thompson, the | One departinent stated the great expense this movement 


he Quarter Master General 
Through General Thomp- | stated he had ample funds for this item of expenditure ; and 
son were shot fifteen bullets, and sixteen through Rozers. | if the principle was correct, should the claims of right and 
The Indians scalped all, taking off the scalp clear around! justice be sacrificed for a few dollars? Has not the nation 
the head, as far as the hair extended, and then beating in| ample means to do justice to all who are in their service? 
their skulls. The heads of Rogers and Suggs, were | or perhaps it was forgotten that this money was appro- 


ar? 


} shockingly mangled. All this was done in open day-|priated by Congress to be expended for such objects ; 


light, within 250 yards of Camp King—and in view of! (and although a proper economy should be observed in 
the fifty U. S. troops there at the time. 


JACKSONVILLE, Jan. 7. 

The schr. Davenport, from New York, with fifty or 
sixty United States troops on board, destined to Camp 
King, crossed the bar yesterday. She is in the river be- 
low this place, detained by head winds. 

The Charleston Courier of the 12th says : 

We understand that the Committee of Citizens met 
yesterday, and requested Gen. Eustis to send on some 
troops to the assistance of the inhabitants, which request 
was complied with, and a Company, provisioned for 30 
days, is to leave here to-morrow evening, for St. Augus- 
tine, in the steam boat John Stoney, which vessel has 
been chartered by the Committee. The Stoney will also 


corry on 1000 bushels Corn, 100 barrels Flour, 50 bar- | 


rels Pork and Beef, and 20 barrels Rice, intended for the 
inhabitants of St. Augustine, who are straitened for pro- 
visions, in consequence of the great number of persons 


» thathave been compelled to flee to that place for protec- 


tion. 





To CorresPponpents.—If “A Subscriber,” who 
writes to us from Philadelphia, will enquire of our late 
or present Agent at that place, he will learn the causes 
of the irregularity of which he complains. 

The communications of “ An old Soldier,” and « B. 
A. L.” were in type for the last number, but omitted to 
make room for matter which could not so well bear post - 


ponement. 


“Pike ” No. 2 is in type, and will appear next week. 


LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Washington, January 15, 1836. 
Navy. 
Licut. Wm. L. Hudson, 
Lieut W. Jamieson, 
Capt. Beverly Kennon, 
Lieut. E. W. Moore, 
Dr. M. Morgan, 
Purser Southall, 
Lieut. Irvine Shubrick. 
Capt. Aug.A. Nicholson,M.C. 
Lt.-Col. W. H. Freeman, M.C. 





Army. 
Lieut. W. B. Burnett, 
Major H. K. Craig, 
Major N.S. Clarke, 
Major Thos. C. Legate, 
Major R. B. Mason, 
Major B. K. Pierce, 
Major N. Young. 


all expenditures) yet they had no desire to see large bal- 
ances remainon hand to the credit of any Department. 
Besides, the estimates made were entirely too high, as it 
was well ascertained from the best authority, that four 
companies of this regiment might have been exchanged 
last November for less than five thousand dollars, (that 
is, if any judgment and economy was used) and the re- 
mainder could have been sent north next spring without 
}any additional expense to the Government, as it is most 
probahle some of the companies must be removed from 
Florida at that period, and it would be immaterial as re- 
gards expense, whether it was those of the 2d or the 8d 
regiment. 

As to the opposition of some other Departments, I 
shall forbear at present to make any comments on them; 
but to the discerning they can be easily seen through.— 
Unfortunately the Secretary of War listened to them, and 
gare up a measure, which it is believed he at one time 

ully intended to carry into execution, and at once crush- 
ing all hopes that this regiment could have any expecta- 
tions of redress from the War Department. 

It now appears certain that no exchange of regiments 
will take place, unless the officers of the 2d regiment 
come forward and manfully claim the fulfilment of the 
pledge given them when they were sent south to relieve 
the 4th regiment, and that too with a spirit becomin 
soldiers and citizens of this free country. It is fully be- 
lieved that if the subject is placed properly before the 
President of the United States, that his high sense of 
justice and military propriety, will induce him to order 
the exchange to be carried into effect. From. this source 
alone, have the egeont any thing to hope; for they 
may rely upon it, if they sink down into supineness and 
apathy, their just claims will be unheeded and forgotten, 
and they may calculate to vegetate the remainder of 
their days among the sand bars of Florida, and the marsh- 
es of Louisiana, neglected and forgotten; or perhaps 
what is worse, the finger of scorn may be pointed at them 
for their want of independence and spirit to claim what 
is due to them. Such, however, is not the character of 
the officers of the 2d Artillery ; they will come forward, 
and respectfully claim from those in authority, all which 
is justly due to them, without wishing to infringe upon 
the rights of others. All they will ask, will be for equal 
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justice, and to be placed on an equality as she pre sta- 
tions, with the other regiments of Artillery, and that one 
Regiment shall not be compelled to perform more than 
their equal share of the drudgery of service. 

AN OLD SOLDIER. 





MEDICAL STAFF. 


Mr. Eprror:—It will be perceived by the Surgeon 
General’s report in the Secretary of War’s documents, 
page 99, that out of 121 physicians who had been recom- 
mended for examination and appointment in the army, 
50 had declined that honor. 

Being one of this number, perhaps my reasons for 
backing out, will not be out of order in your interesting 
and useful Chronicle, whose columns will, I hope, be 
the means of correcting all injustice to the different 
corps whose interests it advocates. 

I had supposed that medical education and skill were 
valued as highly in the army as in civil life, and that they 
received appropriate rank and pay; but on carefully as- 
certaining the facts, I was dissatisfied with both. 

Although I had, at my own expense, obtained through 
a course of eight years study and attendance on medical 
lectures, the degrees of A. M. and M. D., and added five 
or six years’ experience in private practice, I found, that 
after expending some $300 in prerequisites, and joining 
the army, I would receive only $30 per month pay, an 
$24 for subsistence. For the allowances for forage and 
servant, turn upon a condition that at once deprives the 
officer of any benefit therefrom, and even subjects him 
to much loss if he keeps his horse and servant at any At- 
lantic or southern station. 

Respectable board, lodging and washing cannot be ob- 
tained at any southern station, which are the only ones 
with which I am acquainted, for less than $25 or $30 per 


month: leaving $24 for clothing, incidental expenses, | 


and the laying up for a wet day. 

I confess, too, I did not like to see my class-mate, 
ahead of whom I had graduated at college, and my young 
friend the Methodist exhorter, who despising the round- 
about way of the colleges to arrive at distinction, had 
taken the short cut of “the laying on of hands,” enjoy- 
ing, through the appointments of Professor and Chaplain, 
the rank and pay of Majors. And the teachers and 


store-keepers getting the pay of Captains, while I, hav-: 


ing the extra degree of Doctor of Medicine, must be 
thrust down with the school master of the third grade, 
(see Art 2d. Army Regnlations ) to the rank and pay of 
‘a Subaltern, who had been educated and qualified at the 
public expense. 

If the medical gentlemen already caught, are tame 
enough to stand all this, for myself, I have concluded 
not to share the honor. 

B. A. L. 





FORT GIBSON. 


Mr. Epitor :—Asa good deal of interest has recently 
been expressed and felt for the 7th Regiment of Infantry, 
and as some individuals have endeavored to produce an 
impression abroad that Fort Gibson is not quile the char- 
nel house of the Army,—I have procured from the pub- 
lic records of the post, an accurate statement of the num- 
ber of deaths that have occurred among the Troops since 
the estabishment of this post to the present time ; which 
I think will put to rest the opinion of the most skeptical 
on this subject. 

Ihave not the means of ascertaining the whole number 
of deaths throughout the Army for any particular period, 
but I will venture to assert that more soldiers have died 
of the Troops belonging to Gibson, in the same length of 
time, than all the Army beside! Is it to be wondered, 
then, that the 7th Regiment of Infantry which has been 
stationed on the western frontier more than thirteen years, 
should feel and express so much anxiety to be removed 
from this country ? 

For the information of our friends at a distance, I send 


half ) 561 men, and nine officers,died. 
officers, died. 


geon reported 601 distinct cases of disease among the Iin- 


fantry, exclusively. 
Dec. 8, 1835. TRUTH. 
ay 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS, 
IN RELATION TO THE ARMY, NAVY, &c. 


IN SENATE. 
~Tuespay, Jan. 12, 1836. 

The Chair announced a communication from the War 
Department, transmitting a report from the Topographical 
Bureau, made in compliance with the resolution of the 
Senate of the 5th inst., in regard to the improvement of 
the harbor of East Thomastown, Maine; and 

On motion of Mr. RuGaG es, it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. WA tt presented the petition of William P. Rath- 





was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. Benton, from the Committee on Militar 


which was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

Mr. Crayton submitted the following resolution, which 
lies on the table one day ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of providing for the 
erection of a fortification for the defence of the Delaware 
Breakwater. 

The resolutions submitted yesterday by Messrs. Wxs- 
sTER and SouTHARD, were considered and adopted. 

The resolutions submitted yesterday by Mr. Benton, 
were taken up for consideration and discussed by Messrs. 
Wesster, LEIGH, Preston, and CLayTon. 

On motion of Mr. Ewin, and without taking the ques- 
tion on the resolution, 

The Senate adjourned. 





WepnrspAy, January 13. 
On motion of Mr. WessTeEr, 
The bill making appropriations to suppress hostilities 
commenced by the Seminoles, was taken up, read the third 
time, and passed 


Weaver, praying Congress to euthorize the construction of 
certain steam-fire ships ; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SoutHarpD from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which had been referred the petition of the heirs of Henr 
Eckford, deceased, reported a bill for their relief, whic 
was read, and ordered toa second reading. 

Mr. Wa 1, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which had been referred the bill for the better orgsznization 


without amendment. 

Mr. Sournarp submitted the following resolution, 
which lies on the table one day; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the p::pediency cf providing such 
defences for Key West as shail render it a safe rendezvous 
and depot for the navy. 

Mr. Rosains submitted the following resolutions, which 
lie on the table one day; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of establishing a 
naval depot and port of expedition and rendezvous within 
the waters of Narraganset Bay. 

Resolved, That so much of the report of the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, made October 19th, 1829, and of the 
report of the Secretary of the Navy, made December 6th, 
1830, as relates to the establishment of a depot within 
said waters, together with the report of the survey of the 
said bay, communicated to the Senate, December 19th, 
1832, with the several charts relating to the same, be re 

ferred to the said Committee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, January 13, 1836. 
Mr. Jounson, of Ky. from the Committee on Military 








you the annexed accurate statement for publication in 
your chronicle : 


Affairs, sonore a bill allowing rations to Brigadier Gen 
eral John E. Wool, Inspector General of the United States 
Army, which was read twice and committed. 


From 1824 to the 8th December, 1835, (11 years anda 
For the last two years, from this date, 293 men, and 6 


During the 3d quarter of the present year, the Sur- 4 
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bone, of New Jersey, late a paymaster inthe army, which [7 
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> faithful and well disciplined marine corps must be very 
+ efficient. : 
— officers, whose loss-tins country had ever mourned, 


» items for making additions and improvements to the various 


, B. confessed himself not to be sufficiently versed to be able 
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The amendment of the Senate to the bill from the House 
making an appropriation to repress Indian hostilities, was 
taken up and the bill and amendment committed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
for the purpose of taking up certain appropriation bills. 

The motion was agreed to, and the House accordingly 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, Mr. Connor in the Chair. 


SEMINOLE WAR. 


service with distinct barracks. He hoped the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York would be adopted, and 
the item stricken out. He also drew the attention of the 
committee to the necessity of — this bill as speedily 
as was consistent with its full deliberation. 

Mr. Mitver said a few words in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAmMBRELENG stated that the item had not under- 
gone the full examination of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, for if it had, they never would have inserted it 
atall. It did not belong to that committee, but to the Com- 


The Committee took up the bill returned to the House‘ mittee on Naval Affairs. It was anew matter, not belong- 


from the Senate with amendments, making appropriations 
to repress the hostilities of the Seminole Indians in Flo- 
rida. ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that the Committee concur in 
the amendments of the Senate. Agreed to. 

The bill was tien laid aside, and the Committee took up 
the bill making appropriations for the naval service for the 
year 1836, ; : 

Mr. CaAmMBRELENG moved to insert an item of $15,000, 


4 to defray the extra services for surveying the coasts and 
th- 


harbors of the United States from 1830, &c. Agreed to, 


Mr. CaMerELEnG also moved to strike out the proposed 


2 appropriation of $200,000 for the purchase of sites, and 


erection of marine barracks, near Charlestown, Massachu- 


setts, New York, Norfolk, and Pensacola. 


Mr. C. briefly advocated the propriety of striking out the 
item, on the ground of its being, in itself, an innovation, 
and probably unnecessary. It was thought by many distin- 
guished officers, that the corps itself was an unnecessary 
appendage to the navy, and only requisite to keep up sub- 
eflinhtion, where the system of impressment prevailed. 
The money was also required for the repair of fortifica- 
tions, &c. 

Mr. Wise and Mr. SctuEercann briefly defended the 
character and utility of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Vanperpoet said, if a vote in favor of striking out 


© was to be considered as the expression of an opinion on his. 


art, that the Marine Corps was unnecessary and ought to 
be dispensed with, he would vote against the motion to 


strike out the item in the bill, for the building of Marine | 
He was not prepared, unless blessed with more | 


barracks. 
lights than he now possessed, to give & vote, from which it 
might be inferred, that he considered ihe Marine Corps, 
useless. 
Marines as being a sort of amphibious creatures, belong- | 
ing not strictly tothe land or the water Still he was not) 
aware, that the Navy Department had recommended a 


expressed any opinion against the utility of this corps.— 
He was informed by 2 member of that committee near him, 
(Mr. Wise ) that the Committee on Naval Affairs, were 
decidedly in favor of the retention of this Marine Corps. 
For his own part, he had always understood, that they 
were extremely useful and efficient in time of engage- 
ment. He knew very little about the details of their duty, 
but he believed, that they carried small arms, and when 
two hostile ships came within musket shot of each other, a 


He had always understood, that one of the most 


ad been killed by.a shot from one of the enemy’s marine 
corps, and he could not vote, tostrike out the section under 


ht therefore to be @ispensed with. ; 
Mr. Bett drew the attention of the Committee to the 


navy yards, amounting, in the aggregate, to upwards of 
$ 600,000. He thought not a dollar beyond the absolute ne- 
cessary repairs should be expended ; for, in case of an ex- 
igency, such as rumored, men and ships, and not navy 
yards, were wanted. He thought at least this $200,000 
ought to be stricken out, and the $ 600,000 too, unless the 
exigencies of the naval service required it, with which Mr. 


to say himself. 

Mr. Parker thought, in case of war, nothing required 
more attention than our navy yards, and he maintained 
that this was one of the most necessary and indispensable 
appropriations of the whole bill. He hoped at least the 
$600,000 would not be stricken out. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said the question was not to 
dispense with the Marine Corps at all, but whether they 





His houorable colleague had represented these | 





should postpone, to some future period, the proposition to 
accommodate the two different branches of the naval 


ing to an appropriation bill. 

r Harper, of Pennsylvania, would vote for the amend - 
ment, because he did not desire to see the Marine Corps 
too much separated from the Navy, nor made a distinct 
branch of the service. Besides, he thought the proposi- 
tion in other respects unnecessary, because there was plen- 
ty of accommodation for them already provided. 

Mr. Wise should vote for the amendment, not because 
the Marine Corps were not desired, but because they were 
more eficient where they were. 

Mr. VANpDeRPOEL said he should support the amend- 
ment for the same reason. 

The amendment was then agreed to, and the item strick- 
en out. 

Mr. CamBreELeNé then moved to strike out the sum of 
950,000 dollars ‘‘for the repairs of vessels in ordinary, and 
the repairs and wear and tear of vesseis in commission,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the sum of 2,000,000 dollars for 
the same objects. 

Mr. C. said he was instructed to move this amend 
ment, by the Committee of Ways and Means, with one 
single exception ; but in saying this, he begged also to 
observe, without reference to the question of war, that he 
feared not to assume the responsibility of the measure.— 
Mr. C. referred to the state of our relations with Mexico 
and with France, as a reason for requiring this additional 
appropriation for the Navy. 

Ir. Tuompson of S. C. opposed the amendment at 
some length. The sum was either to great or two small. 
Too large in case of peace, too small in case of war.— 
Mr. T. deprecated the whole course of the American 
Government towards France, and approbated that of the 
latter ; reviewed the President’s Message, the conduct of 
the American Minister at Paris, ( Mr. Rives,) which he 
designated as little better than that of a horse jockey, chea.- 
ing a gentleman, ora Jew selling a piece of calico and that 
the discussions of the French Chamber and procecdin 
of the French Ministry; in all of which the contrast he 
drew was highly and in every respect to the advantage 
of the conduct of France, quoting the minority report and 
speeches of the French Chamber. Mr. T. now sincere- 
ly and solemnly believed that war was inevitable. He 
would not say what the people he came from would do. 
He maintained that we had been in every thing the ag- 
gressors ; and with regard to the fleet said to be on our 
coasts, France would have been dead to her own sense 
of honor, if she had not sent a fleet here. He should not 
vote for any extra appropriations until the Executive sent 
us a full report of the state of our foreign relations, and 
required the appropriations. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND replied at length to the gentleman 
from 8. Carolina. The whole nation, he said, understood 
the question very well; the American people, who were a 
more reading people than any other, understood this ques- 
tion as well as the members of that House. Mr. S. would 
be one of the last who would lift up his arm against our 
ancient ally, but he would also be one of the last to suffer 
our national honor tobe insulted. He should be false to his 
country, if he failed to give his vote to put the country ina 
proper state of defence, under the present state of our 
foreign relations. Mr. S. fully advocated the amendment, 
he wished to see the country prepared to meet any attack 
that may be made upon her. 

Mr. THompson explained that instead of the term “ ag- 
gressors,’” he desired to substitute that of ‘‘ indiscreet 
warmth.’’ 

Mr. Bynum defended with great energy, and at length, 
the course the American Government had pursued, and 
vindicated the attack made upon the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by Mr. Thompson, for his course in relation to 
the negociations with France, and replied generally to that 
gentleman’s remarks : 

Mr. B. referred to what had been said, and what had been 
the course of the Senate, and also in other quarters, attack- 
ing the Democracy and the majority of the representatives 
of the Democracy of the country. Mr. B. was for taking 
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steps to defend the country, when she was threatened; to 
carry out the maxim of the Father of his Country, ‘* in peace 
to be prepared for war.’’ He spoke not as a party man.— 
He maintained, that instead of our being the aggressors, we 
had acted with every species of forbearance. Mr. B. also 
reviewed and vindicated the course of Mr. Rives, and de- 
fended his motives, which had been so bitterly assailed and 
misrepresented by the gentleman from South Carolina; and 
Mr. B. paid a high compliment to Mr. R. for his integrity, 
honor, ability, patriotism, and obedience to the will of 
the people. He said this was a contest between the Demo- 
cracy aud the Aristocracy of the country. That was tue 
contest ; and the issue would be, whether the People should 
rule or the Aristocracy. This wasseena few days ago by 
the fluttering to shift off responsibility. It had been evi- 
dent for a Tong time past, and the course pursued by the 
Senate last year 01 the 3,909,000 dollars appropriatioa, 
proved it. It had been attempted to be urged, that the 
responsibility of losing that bill was with the House of 
Representatives. Mr. B. pronounced it wholly untrue, let 
it be said where it might. After some farther remarks, 
Mr. B. gave way, without concluding, to 

Mr. Jarvis, who moved that ihe committee rise, which 
was agreed to. 

The committee then rose, and reported the Seminole 
appropriation bill to the House, and its progress on the 

avy appropriation bill, and asked leave to sit again on 
the latter bill. : 

The amendment of the Senate to the Seminole bill was 
then concurred in by the House, and the bill as amended 
was passed. 

The House then, at 4 o’clock, P. M. adjourned. 


Taurspay, Jan. 14. 
WEST POINT ACADEMY. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Hawes, of 


Kentucky, on the 7th instant, was taken up: 


Resolved, That a select committee of nine be appointed 
to inquire what amendments, if any, are expedient to be 
ilitary Academy at 
West Point, in the state of New York, and also, ifto the 
expediency of modifying the organization of said institu- 
tion, and, also, whether it would not comport with the public 
interest to abolish the same ; with power to report by bill or 


made to the laws relating to the 


otherwise. 


Mr. Hawes said it would be recollected, that at the last 
session of Congress, a committee, consisting of one member 


‘from each of the States, had been appointed, and that com- 


mittee went into an investigation of the affairs of that insti- 
tution. That committee performed the duty assigned them, 
‘but their report was made at so late a period of the session, 
that it was impossible for the House to act upon it. The 
resdlution which he now submitted, varied in but one parti- 
cular, from the one adopted, raising the committee of last 


— 


red tothe Committee on Military Affairs, by the general 
resolutions referring the different items of the President’s 
Message to’ comthittees, and therefore inquired whether 
the present resolution was in order ? 

The Speaker said that the present resolution was one 
of inquiry ; and he considered the reference of the Presi- 
dent’s Message as not applying to the case. 

Mr. Briaes then said he would vote for the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York, because he thought the 
subject ought to goto oneof the standing committees. It 
had been said by the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Hawes,) that, in consequence of the number of the commit- 
tee of the last session, it was almost impossible to get them 
to business. He thought the gentleman labored under a 
mistake. That committee had a meeting early in the ses- 





| ° ° ° 
;matter, and that committee went industriously to work, 


| After their investigation was completed, they made an ela- 
| borate report. 


printed. 


for further investigation. He would vote for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Reyno tos, of Illinois, remarked that the people he 
had the honor to represent in the State of Illinois, took a 
deep interest in this subject, and were he to remain silent 
on the occasion, they would consider him derelict in his du- 
ty. They expected him, on all occasions, to advocate such 
measures as would tend to reform this institution, or to abo- 
lish it entirely. 

This was the reason which induced him to rise on this 
occasion. 

It was astonishing to him, Mr. R. that gentlemen, 
friends to this institution, were so strenuous and so much 
opposed to an investigation of this subject. If it be an in- 
stitution founded on a proper basis, and conducted in sound 
republican principles, they need not fear an investigation; 
if it be of this character, an investigation will not injure 
it, neither time nor talents can prevail against it. But the 
great dread of an investigation, was almost positive proof, 
that there was something wrong in the institution. 

Mr. R. said, his honourable friend (Mr. Briggs,) tried 
to stifle this investigation, by his attempt to satisfy the 
Speaker, that the subject was already referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. This was strong circumstantial 
proof, that there was in this affair something not right, 
The other gentlemen (Mr. Wardwell of New York,) 


Military Affairs. Mr. R. said he had the highest respect 
for that Committee, but some of them, and perhaps all of 
them, had already expressed an opinion on the subject, in 
a report favorable to that institution ; and, from this consi- 


year ; and that was inreducing the number of the commit- | dcration, were not so impartial as a select committee, raised 


tee. 


ry he would say nothing of the abuses which existed in tha 
ep 


artment of the Government, but hoped the resolution 
might be adopted without debate, so that the committce 


— proceed to tLe duty assigned them. 

ir. WarpweE t said he thought that this subject ough 

to be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

believed that the committce of twenty-four which was ap 
ointed last session, had investigated the subject fully 


heir report was brought into the House, and it set forth 
He would there- 


allthe facts which we wanted to know. 
fore move to amend the resolution so that the subject migh 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Suiru wished the gentleman from New York (Mr 


Wardwell) would give some substantial reasons why the | 


subjeet ou 
Affairs. 


to be raised, but if the friends of the institution thought tha 


From the number of that committee, it was almost 
impossible to get them collected for business. The number 
was entirely too great. As this was a mere resolution of inqui- 


He 


expressly for the occasion. 

Mr. R. remarked, that an official investigation, and that 
/made known to the people, would cause the institution at 
t; West Point to wither and die. Under its present organization 
the young men, who ought notto be educated there, were 
the exclusive individuals that were educated in it; and 
what was still worse, it was made a kind of monopoly. The 
t| Cadets educated there were the exclusive officers in our 
army, right or wrong; they were the officers who were to 
- | eonduct our armies to glory’or disgrace ; and it mattered 
.| not what deeds of valor the privates in thearmy might do, 
they could not rise, 2s there were no places for them ; the 
Cadets filled all. A private soldier in the war, which seems 
t| to be approaching us, might doas noble a deed as the cha: 

|racter of antiquity did, who slew Gotiah, he still could not 
. | Tise one foot in the army. 
He would appeal to the House if every individual did 





ht to.be referred to the Committee on Military | uot expect to rise by his merits? The gentlemen (Messrs. 
t seemed to him that a special committee ought Wardwell and Briggs) like others in Congress, would 


t| expect to be rewarded for their meritorious conduct. His 


a special committee would not do them the same justice | friend (Mr. Briggs) from Massachusetts, no doubt would 


which the Commitice on Military Affairs would, and they 


be supported by his constituents for his moral and orderly 


would offer that as a reason, he would withdraw his objec- | course of conduct in Congress, and his assiduity to business. 


tions. As there were doubis about the organization of thi 
Academy, it was desirable that a committee should b 


raised, which could devote as much time as possible in | 
He | 
believed that the Committee on Military Affairs would not | 


bringing out the merits or demerits of the institution. 


have time, although they might have the disposition to d 


the subject justice. He belicved a special committee would 
do ample justice. He hoped the gentleman from New York 
would withdraw his motion, or that it would not prevail. 

Mr. BaiaGs thought the subject had already been refer- 


s| The same would apply to the gentleman from New York 
e| (Mr. Wardwell.) The principle was correct to reward me- 
ritorious actions, and an institution or measures that op- 
posed this principle, were in themselves wrong. 
Any person that would look at the report made at the last 
| Congress on this subject, would be satisfied that there was 
something not right in the institution. If the friends of the 
Academy would let that report be printed, and officially pre- 
sented to the people, that would i satisfactory. 
Mr.R. said, he hoped under all the circumstances, the 


0 


sion, and appointed a sub-committee to investigate the whole | 


The committee adopted that report ; which / 
report was now on the files of the House ; and if gentle- | 
men wished information from it, they could order it to be F 
It was because this subject had been so recently f 
and thoroughly investigated, that there was no necessity f 





2 HKSAR MAIS A 


wished tohave the subject referred to the Committee on & 
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motion of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Wardwell) 
would not prevail; but that the subject would be submitted 
toa select committee, under the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. WarpDwELt did not wish to take up the time of the 
House in discussing a preliminary question, but his friend 
from Illinois (Mr. Reynolds) had said that the Committee 
on Military Affairs had expressed an opinion ou the matter. 
It was not the committee of the lastses ion which expressed 
that opinion, but the one preceding that, which was a diffe- 
rent committee entirely. The committee ot the present 
body had expressed no opinion on the subject. But it was] 
very probable that some of those who would be on the select 
committee, had expressed opinions adverse to the institu- 
tion. The last Congress had refased to print the report. 
He protested against having so many select committees 
on subjects which ought to goto standing committees. He 
was willing to have the institution examincd—yes, probed 
to the core—but let it be done by the proper committee. He 
would say a few words in reply to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois. Why was it that all this objection came from the 
western States ? It was, he thought, because all persons in 
those States, who had any topographical knowledge, might 
expect some employment from government, which business 
is now done by the graduates of the institution at West 
Point, without cost to the government. If, however, that 


institution was abolished and those engincers not sent among } ‘ 


them, there might be some fine offices for the young gen- 
tlemen of the western country. No wonder that western 
gentlemen’s Constituents were in favor of abolishing that 
institution. 

Mr. HANNEGAN had a few remarks to make on the sub- 
ject. He wasa member of the select committee of the 
ast session, and would say that it was not in the power of 
the Committee oa Military Affairs to give the subject the 
attention which it required. The committee of the last 
session made their report tothe House, and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Wardwell) tells us that the House 
refused to print that report. Why did the House refuse? 
Because it required two thirds to make the motion to print, 


» and the friends of the institution rallied around it and re- 


fused to print. That gentleman said that the West alone op- 
posed that institution. He (Mr. H.) knew gentlemen froin 
the East, the South, and the North, who opposed it. That 
gentleman also said that the young gentlemen of the West 
_.. good offices if the institution is abolished. He 
(Mr. H.) would be glad to have the offices given to those 
who came from the ranks of the People, and not to the sons 
of those who were now in high office. He hoped and trusted 
that the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky would 
be adopted, and that a thorough investigation might be had. 

Mr. Hamer said he could not sec what possible objection 
there could be to the resolution of the scbehen from Ken- 
tucky. On the one hand it was contended that it was one 
of the most aristocratic, and on the other that it was one of 
the best institutions that ever was established. Why, 
then, not allow us to collect facts, so that we may be ena- 
bled to make up an impartial judgment on the subject? A 
large portion of the — of the country believe that the 
instituti»n ought to be abolished; then let-an investigation 
be fully had. Mr. H. would say a word to the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Wardwell ) He is mistaken ; the 
people of the West are governed by no such motives as those 
attributed to them by that gentleman. ‘That gentleman ad- 
mits that a band of men are sent out to fill all the important 
offices ; men who are the friends and relatives of those who 
are in high station, and who have political influence. 
The sons of men high in office are educated at that institu- 
tion, and those men are sent out te fill all the hich offices in 
the Western country. {If the people of the Mississippi 
Valley educate their sons at their own expense, why should 
they not be appointed to those offices? If they are capable, 
Jet them have the offiees. He objected. and his eonsti- 
tuents objected, to the existence of the institution in its pre- 
sent form. He therefore hoped there would be no objection 
to an investigation. 

Mr, Mann, of New York, desired to make a few re- 
marks upon the subject befure the House, but as the morn- 


ing hour had expired, he called for the orders of the day. 
he motion was agreed to. 











ARMY. 
ORDER, : AbsuTANT GeNERAL’s Office, 
No. 6. Washington, Jan. 18, 1536. 


Being on the direct line of communication from Florida, 
should any correct intelligence reach the Charleston sta- 
ton, which would induce him to believe that General 


Clinch may require further aid from the Army, Brevet 
Brig. Gen. Eustis will, under such circumstances, forthwith 
proceed to St Auguatine, and take with him all the troops 
stationed in Charleston Harbor and Savannah, except small 
guards to be left in charge of the works. 

On arriving at St. Augustine, Gen. Eustis will assume 
command in that quarter, and open a communication with 


Gen. Clinch, to whom he will report for further instruc- 
tions.. 


By ornper or Major Gex. Macomrn, 
ROGER JONES, 
Adjutant General. 

Jan. 15.—Ist Lt. S. P. Heintzelman, 2d Inf., assigned to 
temporary duty in the Qr. Mr. Gen.’s Department. 

Jan. 16.—Bvt. 2d Lt. 8. T. Tibbatts, 2d Infy. transferred 
at his own request, to the 4th Infantry, and will take place 
below Byt. 2d Lt. H. Prince. 

Lieut. 8. B. Dusenbery, 4th Arty., ordered from Fort 
Severn to Charleston, 8. C., to report to Gen. Eustis for 
duty in the Qr. Mr. Gen.’s department, in connection with 
the movement of troops in Florida. 

Lieut. C. Dimmock, Ist Arty., ordered from Fort Mon- 


roe to Savannah, Geo., for duty in the Qr. Mr. Gen.’s de- 
partment. 





- 


NAVY. 








The U.S. Frigate Potomac, Capt. J. J. Nicholson, ar- 
rived at Lisbon on the 25th Nov. from Naples, Port Mahon 
and Gibraltar. We learn that the Mediterranean Squadron 
(with the exception of the Delaware, 74, bound home) 


would cruize during the winter, in the neighborhood of 
Cadiz, Teneriffe, and Madeira. 


The U. S. ship Delaware 74, Commodore Patterson, was 
at Gibraltar on the 13th Dec. 


The Vandalia, Ke” Webb, arrived at Pensacola on 
the 27th ult. all well. Tho V. arrived at St. Barts.one or 


two days after the Constellation, Com. Dallas; left that 
port. 





List of Officers attached to the vessels of the Mediterr® 
nean Squadron, 1 Nov. 1835. 


Faicate Constirution—Flag Ship. 

J. D. Evtiotr, Esq., Commander of the Squadron. 
Lieutenants—W . Boerum, Geo. F. Pearson, ( Flag )F. A. 
Neville, J. Colhoun, J. M. Watson, J, A. Davis. 

T. J. Boyd, Surgeon of the Fleet. 

Commodore’s Seeretary, J. E. Dow. 

Assistant Surgeons KR. Woodworth, V. L. Godon. 
Purser, J. N. Hambleton. Acting Master, H. A. Steele. 
Second Master, H. Darcantel. P. Drayton, Flag Midship- 


man. 

Passed’ Midshipmen—-B. W. Hunter, W. T. Muse, C. 
Stecdman, J. W. Revere, M. Lewis, J. W. Cooke, E: 
Middleton, W.S. Ringgold, C. C. Barton. 

Midshipmen—F. S. Haggerty, G. T. Sinclair, W. Ronck- 
endorff, J. N. Mafliu, G. W. Randolph, C. Wager, E. 
C. Anderson, C. Fleming, E. E. Rodgers, A. H. Jen- 
kins. 

J.C. Holland, Captain’s Clerk. 

Thomas Ryley, Gunner. R. Whittaker, Boatswain. 

Francis Saigee, Carventer. N.C. L’Hommedicu, Sailmaker. 

E. A. Teagle, Purcer’s Stewed. 

Faigats Poromac. 

J. J. Nicuotson, Captain. 

Licutenanis—J. Hull, J. Crowninshield. R. A. Jones, H. 
Pinkney, R. W. Jones. 

R. J. Dodd, Surgeon. li. 'T. Barry, Assistant Surgeon. 

G. R. Barry, Purser. J. Everett, Chaplain. 

George Minor, Acting Masicr. 

Passcd Midshipmen—J. F. Green, B. M. Dove, A. M. 
Pennock. 

Midshipmen—A. H. Wells, J. W. Bryce, W. H. Macomb, 
R.S. Wey, E. Boyle, J. E. Duncan, H. L Chipman, 
J. N. Barney, J. S. K. You, M. C. Perry, J.Q. 
Adams, G. Colvocoressis, W. A. Wayae. 

J, V. Hixon, Acting Mid. 

J. H. Ryder, Boatswain. W.B. Brown, Gunner. W.L. 

Shuttleworth, Carpenter. W. Ward, Sailaker. 

Sup Jou~x ADAMS. 

S. H. Straiycuam, Commander. 





Lieutenanis—W. H. Gardner, C. Ringgold, I. S. Sterett,. 
E. M. Vail, C. W. Chauncey. 
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B. R. Tinslar, Surgeon. D. M. F. Thornton, Purser. 

W. P. Griffin, Acting Master. 

Bh Midshipmen—G. M. Selden, J. B. Marchand, J. E. 
rown. , 

Midshipmen—S. F. Blunt, H. Eld, Jr., M. Marine, F. Pe- 
in, J. B. Randolph, J. B. Carter, C. R. Howard, S. 
mith, W.C. B. Q Porter. 


D. Taggart, Boatswain. Geo. Thomas, Sailmaker. D. | 


Lambert, Boaiswain. J. Storer, Carpenter. 
ScHooner SHARK. 


E. Rinceway, Lieutenant Commanding. 
Lieutenants—B. J. Totten, T. W. Brent. 


D. Egbert, Passed Ass’t. Surgeon. D. Fauntleroy, Purser. 
C. Haywood, Acting Master. Passed Mid. T. T. Macdo- 


nough, H. P. T. Wood. 

Midshipmen—F. A. Bacon, A. P. Robertson. 
Joseph Hoban, Captain’s Clerk. 

A. Russell, Gunner. J. Randall, Purser’s Steward. W. 
Bruller, Sailmaker’s Mate. 
TT TT CL I a LY Le Ey OEE 


DEATHS. 








In Philadelphia, on the 13th instant, Mrs. MARTHA 





W. BROOKE, consort of Lieutenant B. E. Brooxe, of 


the U.S. Marine corps, and youngest daughter of the late 
StTeruHen Carmick, Esq., of thatcity. - 

At Fort Gibson, Dec. 3, 1835, Ist Lieutenant SAMUEL 
KINNEY, of the 7th Regt. U.S. Infantry, aged 30 years— 
ason of the late Lieut. Governor of Illinois. 

Devoted to his profession, Licut. Kinney contracted his 
fatal illness, in the performance of the duties incident to it. 
While yet unrecovered from a disease contracted on a for- 
mer command, he did not shrink from exposing himself to 
the fatigues and exposures of a prairie expedition, and re- 
turned to this post from it, but to languish and die 

His character contained some of the finest elements of 
the human mind: thoughtful and considerate in forming 
his opinions—he was firm and unyielding in maintaining 
them, and in carrying them when necessary, into practice : 
mild and courteous in his demeanor, he neither neglected 
to perform his own duties, nor to exact from his subordi- 
nates the performance of theirs. Unostentatious of his 
feelings—he had all the lofty pride and chivalry which 
should belong tothe military character. It may be em- 
phatically said of him, that he was one who 

‘« In honor’s field advancing his firm foot 
Plants it upon the line which justice draws, 
And wILt prevail, or perish in the cause.” 

Fort Gibson, Dec. 8, 1835. 

At Sunbury, Pa., on the 20th Nov. last, Mrs. HANNAH 
GRAY, widow of the late Major Rosert Gray, of the 
U.S. A., and sister of Brig. Gen. Hucu Brapy. 

Also, 13th ult. Mr. ELIJAH LEATHE, aged 80. He 
fell dead In his house. He was in the battles at Bunker 
Hill and Bemis’s Heights, and at the surrender of Burgoyne. 
Over fifty years ago, he was about the first who carried 
shoes, in saddle bags, to market in Boston, there being then 
no shoe stores. He peddled them out from a bench, north 
side Faneuil Hall, where gentlemen and ladies, of all clas 
ses, resorted to buy. 

In East Medway, Mr. STEPHEN HARDING, aged 85. 

In Cohasset, Mass., Capt. PETER NICHOLS, aged 
811-2. He was a Captain in the gee war. 

In Wardsboro, Ver. 23th Nov. Mr. PHINEHAS BOND, 


in the 80th year of his age. 
In Rye, N. H., Mr. B ISCOE KNOX, aged 87. 
At his residence, in Rockland county, N. Y., on the 16th 


ult., Maj. PETER TAULMAN, in the 79th year of his age. 
Mr. Taulman commenced service in 1776, in Malcolm’s 
regiment, of New York, a sergeant, and closed the service 
in 1783, at the general discharge of the troops, a captain on 
the pace wbearel y establishment. He was at the battles of 
Monmouth and Springfield, was wounded at the first of 
— and was at the siege and surrender of York, Va., in 
1781, 

In Loudoun county, Va., on the 17th ult., JOHN WEST, 
in his 84th year. 

At New Orleans, Dec. 8th, at his residence on Annun- 
ciation square, Col. B. SHAUM BURGH, aged 76 
years, a revolutionary patriot. He was interred with 
military honors by the United States troops stationed in 
that city; and the legion serving as an escort, followed by 
al concourse of citizens. 

In Alfred, Me., 28th Nov. Mr. LEVI HUTCHINGS, 


‘i : n Scarborough, Me., 6th Dec. Captain ZEBULON LIB- 
, 76, 

In Portsmouth, Va., on the 29th ult., Major SPIVEY 
WYATT, aged 76 years, and for twentv years one of the 
most respectable inhabitants of that place. 

Major Wyatt was one of the few remaining worthies 
who lived and toiled in ‘* the times that tried men’s souls, ” 
At the age of seventeen, inspired with the love of country, 
he tore himself from his paternal roof to enter into the re- 
volutionary army. 








NOTICE. 


ROPOSALS will be received at the Office of the Com- 
missary General of Purchases, in Philadelphia, for 
making Army Clothing for the year 1836, as hereafter enu- 
merated, viz— 
Coats of all kinds for the several Regiments. 
a Jackets, with sleeves, for Artillery, Infantry, 
wc. 
Woollen Overalls, for Art. Inf. and Dragoons, for ser- 
geants and prifates. 
Cotton Jackets, with sleeves, for sergeants and privates, 
Cotton Overalls for sergeants and privates. 
Cotton and Flannel Shirts, for sergeants and privates. 
Drawers of Canton Flannel, &c. 
Great Coats, for Artillery, Infantry and Dragoons. 
The Garments will be delivered at the United States Ar- 
senal, near Philadelphia, cut out, with the necessary trim- 
mings, and are to be returned there, when made up, for 
— 
atterns of all the garments may be examined at the Com- 
missary General’s Office. On these pattern garments ex- 
hibited the contracts will be founded and inspections made, 
and no garment will be received and paid for that does not 
correspond in workmanship, and in every other respect, to 
the pattern on which acontract shall be founded. The gar- 
ments are to be delivered in equal gaantities monthly, and 
in equal proportions of sizes to be designated, and all con- 
tracts are to be fulfilled on or before the first day of July ,1836. 
Those who propose may offer for a given number of each 
garment. No advances will be made. Security will be 
required for the faithful fulfilment of contracts both as 
to time and workmanship, including the risk of injury to 
garments delivered. 
The proposals must be in writing, sealed, and endorsed 
** Proposals for Making Army Clothing, ’’ and must be re 
ceived at the Office of the Commissary General, on or be- 
fore the first day of February, 1836: 
Commissary General’s Office, 
Philadelpnia, Dec. 26, 1835. 
C. IRVINE, 
Commissary General of Purchases: 
Jan. 14—3t 





E. OWEN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, near the Seven Buildings, and 
also a few doors west of Fuller’s Hotel, 
WASHINGTON CITY. 


Begs leave most respectfully to inform his NAVAL and 
MILITARY friends, and the PUBLIC in general, that he 
has just received a very large supply of fashionable WIN- 
TER GOODS, consisting of 

WOOLLEN CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &e. 
Which for quality and lowness of prices, he feels confi- 
dent, will be found to be equal to any in the United States. 
E. O. would respectfully solicit the attention of gentle- 
men belonging to the ARMY AND NAVY, to his su- 
perior mode of fitting uniforms, which, for material and 
workmanship, cannot be surpassed by any house in the 
Union. He has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
articles, as used in the dress of both services, and which he 
is determined to sell at a lower rate than the same articles 
ean be procured for, in any of the Atlantic cities. He has 
also just received a quantity of GREEN CLOTH, peculiarly 
adapted to the dress of the Marine Corps, (a very rare arti- 
cle,). to which he would invite the particular attention of 
such gentlemen, who belong to that corps, as it will be 
found to be a very superior article. 

All orders received from distant parts of the country (con 
taining a draft or suitable reference) will be as punctually 
attended to, as though the party ordering were present, 
and will be forwarded with the strictest care. 

E. O. embraces the present opportunity, of tendering his 
sincere acknowledgments to those gentlemen who have al- 
ready favored him with their commands, and humbly so- 





aged 87; and on the 30th, his wife, aged 83. Both were 
buried in one grave. 


licits a continuation of those favors, for which he will ever 
feel grateful. Jan. 7—tf 
















